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The Poetry and Melody of Childhood Combined 
in a Book of Beauty 


SONGS OF 
HAPPINESS 


Words by 


CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
Author of “‘For the Children’s Hour,”’ “Firelight Stories,’’ Etc. 


Music by 
MARY B. EHRMANN 


A gifted composer of childhood melodies 


PRIMARY TEACHERS: Here is a collection of 
seventy-three new songs written especially for this vol- 
ume, with the one aim in view to produce a book of 
children’s songs for your use that should be, in every 
detail, the best of its kind ever published. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a book of story songs 
done in a child’s vocabulary and having to do with a child’s 
daily interests. They are mostly short, all are simple, and set to 
tuneful music of most refreshing melody—songs that sing them- 
selves from the first word to the climax. These are the sort of 
songs that you enjoy teaching and that your pupils delight in 
singing. 

ay, They take children through a year with Nature in company 
with the Blue Bird, Old Mother Wind, The Dandelion Soldiers, The Cricket, The Squir- 
rel, Little Master Hickory Nut, and a score of other out-door friends. 

There are Songs for Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Cleaner, and the other songs of labor, the child will come 


New Year’s Day, Saint Valentine’s Day, and Washington’s in closer touch with the work-a-day world in which he 
Birthday. lives. 
There are Home Songs: The New Baby, The Clock, When he sings The Carousel, The Swing, The Hurdy 
The Pussy, Bed Time, and some more. Gurdy, and The Kite, he will have abundant opportunity to 
In singing The Umbrella Man, The Fireman, The give vent to his imagination through the medium of sing- 
Postman, The Carpenter, The Cobbler, The Street ing games. 


SONGS OF HAPPINESS is a beautiful book. The binding is blue silk, 
stamped in gold, inlaid with colored picture of bluebirds. You have never seen so fine a 
song book for the price. | 


WE WILL SEND FREE A NEW CHRISTMAS SONG from this 
book if you will send us your address and state where you saw this advertise- 
ment. We do this so that you may know just what sort of songs we are 
offering you in SONGS OF HAPPINESS. 

Price of the book, $1.20. Postage, 20 cents extra 


Recordings of selections from this new book have been made by 
the Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l through their Educa- 
tional Department, Record numbers are 





(Spring Promise) (Christmas Carol) 
$-2034 NATURE Sones (Spring Pr HOLIDAY songs (fhristmas Cs 
(The Fireman) (Pla Soldier) 
$-3035 TRADE SONGS (The Umbrella Man) _ MOTION SONGS (petting ine Hoop) 
SONGS OF HAPPINESS 
You can hear them at any Columbia agency. Ask for the above numbers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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ONE CENT EAGH for 25 or more. BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. ORDER TO DAY 
' Size 5 4% x8. ‘ ; 
Send 25 cents, in stamps if necessary, or Post Office Money Order, for ‘The Perry Pic ures 





25 Art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, or 
$1.00 for the four sets. no two alike. 


Send $1.00 for Art Set of 100, or for 15 pictures each 10x 12 inches. 
Gems of Art. 


SEND TO-DAY three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 mini- 
ature illustrations, 2 pictures and a colored bird picture. Order NOW 
before our holiday rush begins. 





Teach the Thanksgiving and Christmas Stories with the ow <= a 
PERRY PICTURES Bodenhausen Ferruzzi stale “Sichel Raphael 


(The One Cent pictures are 15 to 25 times as large as these Madonnas.) 








Bird pictures in natural colors. Size 7x9 inches. Price, two cents each for 13 or more. AWARDED F DUR 
Large pictures for framing. 22x28 inches including margin. Price 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. GOLD MEDALS. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 1, MALDEN MASS. 











Exhilarating Books for 


Young People ib as 
Strong, brave, conquering life for the boys; this, and eo vege ay ¢ bes ; 


the tender, imaginative stories for girls. - | 3 


e - > 
TWELVE NEW READERS 


Water Babies. Kingsley-Hiestand. Line drawings by “ ec | 
Will Carqueville. Photographs. 45 oe us 
The Heart of a Boy. De Amicis-Jewett. Line drawings : han Art Paste 
by Homer W. Colby. Photographs. 45 “ 
Christmas Carol. Dickens-West. Sympathetic line ) Is indispensable where a_ strong; 
-35 


panenge Ny Same S. Winter. » clean and quick-sticking adhesive is 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Photos. 


Line drawings by Homer W. Colby. -45 a } demanded. Made from clear rhe 
Lincoln: The Man of the People. William H. Mace. a. » dextrine. Free from acids. of “an 
35 = 


Line drawings by Colby. 
Cromwell: England’s Uncrowned King. Esse V. Hatha- 
way. Line drawings by Carle Michal Boog. 35 
Japanese Fairy Tales. Series I and II. Teresa Pierce 
Williston. Illustrated in colors by Sanchi Ogawa. .50 
The Mace History Readers. William H. Mace. Books 
I, II, 111. Line drawings by Colby. Maps. Each .35 
Asia: A Geography Reader. Ellsworth Huntingdon. 
Photographs. Sixteen full-page colored maps, one double 
page map. -75 
In Preparation 
Lucita: A Child’s Story of Old Mexico. Ruth Gaines. 
Beautiful color plates and line drawings by Maginel 
Wright Enright. “3 
Holland Stories. Mary E. Smith. Color plates and line et ee « 
drawings by Bonnibel Butler. ihe : e convenient Pin Tubes, ; - 
cs ee f ey % e Crocks, If your dealer canr 
The Early Sea People. Katharine E. Dopp. Fine Se “Wwrite-our nearest ‘store fice. 
Halftones by Howard V. Brown. -50 ete Mee. SP . ae | eS 


Send for full list—Sixty-two Winners 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 


a 7 


























~-NOVEMBER 
The Best Month in the Year to Get a 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE 
HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories acknowledge their indebtedness 
to our method. 
A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 
Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and 
“Our Librarian” all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO WEWYORK BOSTON SAN FRANCI: CO 
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WILLIAMS’S CHOICE LITERATURE 


REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED 
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Compiled and arranged by SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Chief of School Libraries 


Division, New York State Education Department. 



































V 
BOOK ONE. For Ist year . + $0.22 BOOK FOUR. For 4th year . . $0.35 
BOOK TWO. For 2nd year . 25 BOOK FIVE. For 5th year . . -40 
BOOK THREE. For 3rd year . . 28 BOOK SIX. For 6th year . . 45 
BOOK SEVEN. For 7th and 8th years ° ° $0.50 
This new series provides a complete course for supplemen- Many selections are included for the cultivation « 
tary reading for all the’ grades in elementary schools, visualization and of expressive reading. 
selected and arranged with the greatest care. : 
: ; i 3 Many of the selections were chosen because particular! 
It aims to train children to love good literature. suitable for memorizing, a kind of work now required ii ™ 
Each volume has been made witha definite work in mind. the best schools. J 
Each selection is not only a real schoolroom classic, but A considerable number of the poems presented relate to 
is a source of keen, wholesome delight to every child. nature and natural objects. 
Ri 
Poetry has a larger space, especially in the books for the Many of the selections are given because of usefulness i 
lower grades, than is customary. language work. 
Each selection is well worth reading for its own sake. The illustrations are unusually attractive. Be 
NI 
c 
Al 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
M 
Cherry- 
Tree : 
The Best | |) |g Chil 
iaren ? 
: O N | A new book for first-year 2 
reading, by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Many colored pictures. | 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially \ 40 cents. , 
recommended for the restoration of . 
energy and vitality, the relief of BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS / 
eer one nervous exhaustion, im- POLLY AND DOLLY A 
ai igestion or appetite. BOY BL ; 
iss has TOMMY TINKER’S ene 
HORSFORD’S BOOK bee 
° All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
0 
Acid x hosphate Three good books for second- 
7 year reading. Profusely illus- 
Is a scientific and carefully prepared a, Large type. Each, 5 
cents. 


peenne of the phosphates, and 
as been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
delicious 


_water, with sugar, makes a 
. and wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to Rumrorp 
Cummica Works, Providence, R.I., for trial si 
said. . . ° size bottle, 














Merry Animal Tales, 50c 
Old Mother West Wind, 45c¢ 
Mother West Wind’s Children, 45c 


Three good books for third-year reading. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 
35c.; Third Reader, 40c. 


Carefully graded; profusely illustrated; rich in child- 
interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 








BOSTON and CHICACO 
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The Mentally Deficient Child 
and the Special Class 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


XPERTS tell us that from three to seven per cent 
of the pupils in the public schools below the high 
school are mentally deficient. It is of great import- 
ance that this condition be recognized early, in order 

that the unfortunate children may have proper care and 
training either in institutions or, if the defect is slight, in special 
classes in the public schools. In Germany, teachers are in- 
structed in the recognition of mental defect and in the proper 
training of subnormal minds. Parents are usually the last 
persons to admit that anything is wrong with their children; 
so that it becomes doubly important that teachers should be 
able to give expert advice upon this subject. 

What, then, is mental defect, what is its cause, and how can 
it be recognized? No one can say exactly what mind is; but 
it seems to be closely connected with the brain, and any- 
thing which injures the brain or prevents its proper develop- 
ment interferes with the working of the mind. An injury 
may occur at birth, or be caused by falls or blows; or by dis- 
ease, such as scarlet fever or diphtheria, in which there is great 
congestion; or whooping cough or spasms, which sometimes 
cause hemorrhage, or epilepsy, which produces a general 
deterioration of the brain tissue. 

The destruction of brain fibre is called a lesion, and it can 
never be repaired. It is just as useless to try to appeal to the 
part of the brain which is gone as it would be to try to tele- 
graph over a broken wire. 

Lesions are also caused by prenatal influences which pre- 
vent the development of the brain at the proper time. Some 
of these are: lack of vitality in the parents because of old age 
or extreme youth; an impaired nervous system in the parents 
from insanity, epilepsy, tuberculosis, scrofula, alcoholism, or 
other excesses; and especially from feeble-mindedness in the 
parents which may be transmitted to the children even unto 
the third and fourth generation. 

The same insufficient blood-supply which causes an im- 
perfect brain frequently causes other slight deformities, so 
that mental defect is often accompanied by one or more of 
these stigmata of degeneracy: high arched palate, very 
irregular teeth, furrowed tongue, nodules on the ears, stubby 
fingers, drooling, shambling gait, lack of motor control, low 
sensibility to pain, etc. In 1908, Binet and Simon, the French 
psychologists, published their now famous Measuring Scale 
for Intelligence. Previously the tests for degeneracy had been 
more or less mechanical, dealing with the pathological symp- 
toms, co-ordination of the muscles, grip, etc. Using the two 
methods together it is now possible to grade subnormal chil- 
dren very accurately. 


GRADES OF MENTAL DEFECT 


The lowest type is the idiot, who does not walk or talk; he 
is incapable of being trained to any extent; and has the in- 
telligence of a normal child of two years or less. The im- 
becile is next in rank; he can be taught to walk and talk, al- 
though frequently at a later age than is usual for learning these 
things; he is capable of learning to work about the house and 
garden under direction, and to do some useful handwork. 
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He can only be taught to read by great effort, and he never 
makes any use of reading or writing if he does acquire them. 
The imbecile has the intelligence of a child of from three to 
seven years. 

The next higher class was formerly called ‘‘ Feeble-minded’ 
in a specific sense; but since the legal term in America for all 
subnormal children is Feeble-minded (just as in England it is 
Mentally Deficient), a new term has been selected for the 
class of children higher than imbeciles. It is moron, a Greek 
word signifying lacking in sense or judgment, which exactly 
describes this type of child. The moron is often good-look- 
ing, with no physical deformity, but his mind at its greatest 
development compares with that of a normal child from eight 
to twelve years old. He reaches his limit just when the judg- 
ment ought to be developing, so that no matter how long he 
lives he will never have judgment enough to take care of him- 
self without direction. 

The real difference between a feeble-minded child and a 
normal one, however backward, is that the latter under train- 
ing can go on developing for an indefinite period, while the 
child with the brain lesion, even with the best of training, comes 
to the limit of development at the mental age of twelve years 
or less. The public schools are full of morons, and the School 
Boards and teachers, not understanding, have set themselves 
an impossible task in attempting to make normal people of 
them, 

The esthetic and moral sensibilities, which develop late, 
are frequently the ones which fail altogether. The moral 
sense is often entirely lacking in such children, and this is 
one reason why discipline classes, reform schools, reforma- 
tories, and jails are full to overflowing. If this moral defect 
could be discovered early and the moral imbeciles segregated 
in institutions where they would be free from responsibility, 
they would be happy, they might almost earn their living 
under direction, and society would be much benefited. Es- 
pecially ought they to be prevented from having offspring 
either with or without the marriage ceremony. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


There are also in the public schools great numbers of back- 
ward children who, while they have no brain lesions, are made 
to appear dull or stupid by physical defects which might be 
corrected if discovered in time. Deafness, defective vision, 
adenoids, poor nutrition, and the like, prevent the proper 
development of such children and cause them to appear in 
some cases actually feeble-minded. They should be placed 
in special classes where their needs can be studied, and steps 
taken to have the proper remedies applied. Wherever such 

‘ classes have been established the benefit is found to be three- 
fold, to the child himself, to the school from which he was 
taken, and to the community at large. The state of New 
Jersey has recently made provision for the establishment of 
special classes for feeble-minded children in every community 
where ten or more such children may be found. 

Specially trained teachers should be put in charge of such 
classes, which ought not to contain more than twelve or fifteen 
pupils each. The course of study should be very different 
from that in the grades of the public school and should con- 
sist largely of manual work. The small number of pupils will 

_ give a chance for individual instruction, and will allow the 
teacher to study each child with a view to discovering if possi- 
ble what causes his defect. If there is a brain lesion the child 
ought to go ultimately to an institution where he can have 
continual care and training. When the defect is merely a 
physical one, after this is corrected the child may be saved to 
society in a normal condition. The special class thus becomes 
a sort of clearing-house for the schools, sending imbeciles and 
morons to institutions and bringing the backward children 
as nearly as possible up to normal. 

A boy of the latter type was Isaac, who entered a certain 
special class at the age of eight years. He belonged to a 
bright family, but appeared dull and stupid. In the grades 
he seldom did anything at the right time, and frequently 
went to sleep in school. He could barely read in the primer 


and his writing was very poor. The special class teacher 
discovered that he was deaf and very near-sighted, and per- 
suaded the parents to obtain glasses and to have large adenoids 
removed. 


Isaac took great interest in the handwork and 
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immediately began to improve in all his studies. He soon 
wanted to read during every spare moment, and in nine 
months he read a great number of primers, first and second 
readers, and began to take books from the public library. 
He learned all of the first and second grade number work, and 
was promoted from the special class to the third grade. His 
new teacher reported that Isaac was good in original thinking, 
always had his examples right, excelled in oral language; and 
was a leader in the games. In fact, by means of a simple 
surgical operation and the obtaining of suitable glasses, to- 
gether with a little encouragement and individual instruction, 
he had been brought from the rank of a dunce to that of a 
normal child. 

Even more striking was the case of Henry, who was also 
eight years old when he entered the special class. He could 
not read or write, and although he could give oral answers 
to some easy problems, when he tried to write the figures, his 
results were most surprising; all of his figures were male 
backward or upside down! He found it impossible to learn 
to tell the time of day, and when asked by the teacher what 
the reason was, explained that he could not see the hands upon 
the clock! A visit to an oculist disclosed the fact that Henry 
had astigmatism very badly in both eyes. When glasses were 
fitted his letters and figures soon stood upright, and in eight 
months, Henry was sent back to the grades. He has been 
promoted every year except one, since then, and at last ac- 
counts was doing well in the sixth grade. 

Jack was far-sighted, but no one had suspected it, as he 
read the letters upon the test card very glibly. Continued 
headaches and stumbling reading, however, suggested to the 
special class teacher that Jack might be far-sighted; so one 
day she held the primer at a distance from him, moving it back 
until he said he could see it well, and found the distance to be 
six feet; it had been a physical impossibility for him to hold 
the book far enough away for his eyes to focus upon it, but 
glasses soon made him a fluent reader. Such examples might 
be multiplied indefinitely. 

The children appreciate what is done for them and are very 
proud of their achievements and successes. Said Ida at the 
end of the first day: “They called me a dunce in the other 
school, but I am doing pretty well here.” It is interesting to 
get the point of view of such children. A number of them 
were overheard conversing about the relative merits of the 
special class and the primary school from which they had 
come. All agreed that the primary teacher wa$ awfully 
mean; she gave them work so hard that they never could do it, 
and then kept them after school every night, and sometimes 
whipped them! One boy expressed the sentiments of all 
when he announced that the special class was “five thousand 
million times” better than the primary school. Would that 
all pupils who need them might have its advantages! 





A Kindergarten in Virginia, 
Minnesota 


On the next page is a picture of our kindergarten located in 
one of the greatest mining and lumbering districts in the 
country. 

The kindergartens here are conducted on a different plan 
from most kindergartens. They are a combination of kinder- 
garten and primary which might be called sub-primary. 
Each one is in charge of a kindergarten and a primary teacher. 
The ages of the children range from five to seven years, and the 
majority of these children are foreigners, many of whom neither 
understand nor speak English, when they enter. The national- 
ities represented are: English, Irish, Scotch, German, French, 
Bohemian, Scandinavian, Finn, Austrian, Pole, Russian, Jew, 
and Italian. One readily sees that having so many nation- 
alities to deal with the school must be made to fit the needs 
of all the different children. 

A great many of these little people will have only five or 
six years in school at the most, so it is necessary to give them 
all that is possible in those years, of reading, writing and 
arithmetic to equip them to be good American citizens and to 
earn an honest living intelligently. 
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Our kindergarten is the largest in the city, having an enroll- 
ment of seventy-five children. These are divided into three 
classes. The first division is made up of the more matured 
children and these are started in reading and writing at the 
beginning of the year. We first take up blackboard reading 
and then cards with printed words, sentences and stories 
which are illustrated with pictures; these we make ourselves. 
When they recognize the print readily, we give them the primer. 
In this class two primers afe usually completed in a year. 
The second division follows much the same line of work, but 
does not cover quite as much ground. The third division 
is the more immature children, who have mostly kindergarten 
work and very little reading. 

In teaching writing the first steps are on the blackboard. 
Then pencil and unruled paper are given the children at the 
tables and they are encouraged to write large letters and words. 
Writing numbers to one hundred is also taught. 

The circle work is carried on much the same as is the kinder- 
garten proper. The program consists of talks following the 
seasons, the teaching of songs and poems, and the telling of 
stories. 

The occupations are: Crayoning, cutting, pasting, folding, 
sewing, weaving, cardboard modeling, clay modeling, and some 
work is done with the gifts. 


A Successful Day 


OW often at night we go home with the tired, dis- 
couraged face that speaks of anything but success, 


and for many of us how seldom does the last bell 
bring a gratifying consciousness of something accom; 
plished, by which we really have earned our night’s repose. 

To enter on our diaries one successful day, we must begin 
with the night before, as we must begin with a child’s grand- 
parents in conducting his training. It seldom happens that 
a night spent at the theatre or at a dance lasting till mid- 
night preludes a joyful day’s work. Neither does an evening 
passed correcting papers by an indifferent light in a poorly 
ventilated room. Read, or play, or walk out, or do fancy 
work, but at any rate rest your faculties of critical attention 
and judgment altogether, and retire early. Sleep in a cool, 
airy room, and practice some of the laws of hygiene you preach 
to your pupils, yourself. 

Form the early rising habit. Take time for a complete 
sponge bath and leisurely arrangement of the hair. Do not 
twist it up any way, dress hurriedly and rush to the breakfast 
table late. The mental effect of this process is disastrous, 
to say nothing of the results to your personal appearance. 
Having dressed, with due attention to clean collars and cuffs, 
freshly blacked shoes, well brushed skirt, and perfect “‘con- 
nections” everywhere, jsee what a “well-groomed” feeling 
you have. In any profession where your mental attitude is 
certain to react on so many other people, you cannot afford 
to ever put on a dress slightly soiled, a dusty skirt, a torn 
glove. Your own self-respect must be kept at top notch, to 
command the unfailing respect of those around you. 

Then take a few minutes, five or ten, for whatever reading 
of a distinctly inspirational character you are congucting. 
It may be your Bible, it may be your favorite poet, or some 
good essayist, or a nature writer. But fill your mind full for 
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those few minutes of all the uplifting influence you can grasp. 
Remember you must “give out” influence all day long and 
a stream cannot rise above its fountain head. 

I hope you eat an adequate breakfast. A roll and a cup of 
coffee may do for the society lady who does not begin her 
active day before eleven, but you must do your three or four 
hardest hours’ work before noon. So pray fortify nature with 
a nourishing breakfast. If you get your own, the temptation 
is to hurry and eat only about half enough, over-doing the 
matter later when you do take a regular meal. Many break- 
downs may be traced to the habit of doing the hardest mental 
work of the day on an orange and a cup of coffee. 

Arrive early at school, and before school begins and during 
the day see that your room is in a state of perfect order and 
neatness. Orderly surroundings tend to a quiet mind and 
to self-control, just as disorder accentuates nervousness. 
Allow no careless writing to remain on the boards. One or 
two children can take charge of this, and see that boards 
are kept clean constantly. Others can assume charge of 
plants; keep dry leaves and withered flowers picked off and 
fresh paper on the jars. Another can see that the shades are 
drawn evenly. The floor is everyone’s responsibility; two or 
three times a day have every irritating, confusing scrap of 
paper or stub of pencil gathered up. It requires only a mo- 
ment and adds so much to the appearance of your room; 
perhaps some mother may thank you, too, for the habit of 
order you help to inculcate. So much has been said on the 
neatness of the teacher’s desk! And yet the desks of valuable 
and high salaried teachers so often resemble the celebrated 
“‘hurrah’s nests!”? Do you have a periodical attack of house- 
cleaning? Or do you keep your desk in order from day to 
day? Is there a mass of uncorrected material shoved into 
one drawer, and confiscated treasures in another? Do you 
use your large blotter as a cover for all sorts of odds and ends 
and scraps? Are there wads of paper around the waste-basket ? 
Are your books arranged attractively according to subject 
and with some reference to size, or piled on the desk any way? 
Have you a few artistic vases of various designs suitable for 
long or short-stemmed flowers, or do you still use bottles and 
glass fruit jars? Try to keep your desk in such condition 
that not one item of its contents or appearance could cause 
you a shade of embarrassment: if the Secretary of the State 
Board should suddenly enter and examine it unexpectedly. 
Now you have the machinery well oiled, as it were, and possi- 
bilities of friction reduced to a minimum. 

If you are to succeed you must be happy. So much more 
is done by smiling than by frowning! You can often laugh 
the most persistent ill-doer into a good humor, and seldom in- 
deed can you nag and fret and scold and reproach enough to 
effect this result. A jolly teacher carries the room along with 
her as she wills, a teacher with a morose or gloomy face and 
manner must row against the tide. 

See how little you can say, in the line of direction, correc- 
tion, or suggestion. Point out errors in penmanship silently, 
without a long-winded harangue. Have a few simple signs, 
and as great freedom as you can possibly permit. Never 
argue with a pupil. The greatest lesson children of to-day 
require is that of prompt and unquestioning obedience. 
If they do not learn this at home your task is harder, but it is 
a great requisite for successful citizenship later on. 

It is always helpful to divide your daily work into three 
classes of subjects. First, work I must finish to-day; second, 
work I should like to finish, and third, work which can wait 
until to-morrow without the heavens falling. 

The necessary work must be done first, or else it is likely 
to be put over by unforeseen circumstances. Preparation 
for tests, daily drills, work to be done for supervisors, work 
called for by the principal’s schedule, etc., must be attended 
to, as promptly as your program allows. Do not keep un- 
finished compositions, or maps, or construction work, in the 
desks for weeks. The pupils lose interest and the quality 
of the work suffers. If it is to be a vital matter at all to 
the child it must be finished at white heat, almost, at 
least before enthusiasm has opportunity to wane. It is a 
good rule to have all work finished and the slate clear by 
Friday night. If it cannot be finished every night, for some 
reason, at least the child knows a day of reckoning is at hand, 
and will be apt to come in early some morning and complete 
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his duties in order that the ball field. may see him early 
Friday afternoon. 

During the entire day, if you are to achieve much, it is 
important to watch your position. Do not stand on one foot, 
nor lean on your desk, for the physical slouchiness indicates 
a parallel relaxation of the mental forces which even young 
children readily realize. On the other hand, do not assume 
an unnatural rigidity and inflexibility, for you exhaust nerve 
force faster that way than the other, if anything. 

Our work leads us to over-emphasize trifles and unimport- 
ant matters. We must see that James uses his periods and 
quotation marks correctly, but let us endeavor to see that it 
is not a vital matter if some child does not make 3’s just as 
he has been taught, or if the girl in the front seat does persist 
in saying “‘attackted’? and “‘substraction.” If she learns 
to be quiet and ladylike and neat from watching you it is of 
far greater importance. We cannot overlook trifling errors, 
but let us pause occasionally and think whether, even if Robert 
cannot seem to master the simplest processes in fractions, 
he is not after all a pretty fair sort of boy, good-tempered and 
willing to help in any way, and with such a fine straight boy’s 
code of honor. Little Reginald could never write to please 
me, but one day he said earnestly, “‘Boys must never, never 
fight girls,‘n’ you can’t fight with sticks n’ stones but only 
your fists, ’n’ you never must fight first, but only after the 
other fellow begins it. And you mustn’t swear if you do get 
mad.” Chivalry, self-respect, manliness, self-control! What 
difference did the crooked little m’s and f’s really make? 

Keep your mind on the far horizon. Dr. Gulick saw some 
ugly tenements from his window, and beyond them a beautiful 
expanse of scenery, and he learned, he tells us in his splendid 
book, “Mind and Work,” to look past the unsightly little 
houses to the sweep of hills and forests, and never see the 
unlovely part of the picture at all. 

Use your noon hour as you please. I always enjoy catch- 
ing up odds and ends of work after lunch, to have a free time 
after school. If you prefer to take a walk, do that. But in 
the name of common sense, don’t eat soup, meat, vegetables 
and a hearty dessert, in about fifteen minutes, and expect to 
do good-work all the afternoon. ‘Tf all the blood is called 
away from the brain it cannot radiate inspiration to forty 
youngsters already fatigued. The best work can be done 
after a light lunch, milk, fruit and simple crackers or wafers. 
Blessed are those masters who arrange programs so that 
only light work is done after the noonday recess. Reading, 
drawing, sewing, and construction work, a story hour, current 
events, and such subjects make the afternoons welcomed, 
instead of dreaded, by the pupils and teachers alike. 

If you can only manage to let every one go home when the 
bell sounds for dismissal! Do it at least twice a week, and 
try always to do it on Friday. Send them out with a bright 
smile of ‘‘good-night,’’ for it will be the last kind word some 
of them will hear till they come to you again, and even if it is 
not, they go home happier for it. 

Now they are all gone, and are you going to sit at your 
desk for hours and “‘mark papers’? Or will you go outdoors 
and play tennis, or go canoeing, or hunt for wild flowers? 
We used to call the girl who sat and worked till dark con- 
scientious, and frown on the teacher who locked her door and 
went where she couldn’t see the schoolhouse. In these days 
of nervous breakdowns the situation is reversed and we con- 
demn number one for lack of judgment and see that number 
two accomplishes more and is rated the hetter teacher. 
It may seem unjust, but it is true. 

Do what actually must be done; let one or two girls help 
you if there is no rule against it, not the same girl every day, 
but go through the list of capable ones, to avoid overworking 
any willing child, as is often done, unintentionally, of course, 
and to give them all the little extra practice they can get by 
marking spelling and number papers, mounting drawings, 
and soon. Half an hour of vigorous effort should leave your 
work so reduced that you can safely leave the room. Put 
to-morrow’s program and your seat plan and register where 
a substitute could find them, if necessary, in the morning. 

Now relax as completely as you can, according to your 
own method, for the rest of the day. If papers still must be 
carried home, correct them in the hammock on the porch, 
or in a kimono and an easy chair by the fire, and do it as you 
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would a piece of fancy work, without agonizing over ever) 
error, and “‘seeing doughnuts” instead of “holes.” If you 
take your work easily you will gain far more in the long run 
then by fretting over it. If you can omly laugh when John 
says Texas is the largest city in the Middle Atlantic States 
and Michael tells you the capital of Jamaica is Portland 
Maine! There will be Johns and Michaels long after yo. 
are gone and some one will be trying vainly to teach them 
something. This heterogeneous mass of many nationalitie 

in our public schools will be a problem for generations t 

come, and after you have added your mite of effort and don 
your best, leave the rest “‘on the knees of the gods.” Yo 

cannot in one day make an American citizen out of the littl. 
Jew or Greek or Pole in your room, but if you have done a 

you could of your “stunt” in six hours, and kept a smiliny 
face and a brave heart and a mind full of high courage an 

steady purpose, your day has been successful and you can g)) 
to your rest “weary and content and undishonored.” 





The Work of the French Fresh 
Air and Holiday Funds 


CuHarLes LEcoa, Paris 


HEN for the first time in the year 1876, Pastor Bion 

W\ of Zurich, Switzerland, took with him to Troge: 

in the mountains, a certain number of poor schoo! 

children, it was little thought that this interesting 

movement would be crowned with success and that this work 

would meet with great enthusiasm in the various countries 

of Europe. As a matter of fact, the French vacation funds 

have sent during last summer some sixty thousand destitute 

school children to the country, to the sea-side or to the 
mountains. 

Satisfactory as these figures are, considering the recent 
creation of these funds in France (1881), it is to be hoped 
that some more thousands of “colonists,” as they are called in 
our sister republic, will be added to this number, as, unfortu 
nately, there are hundreds of thousands of poor children who 
are unable to enjoy their vacations in the open air. 


ORGANIZATION 


The first organization of this kind in France goes back to 
1881, with Pastor Lorriaux, who sent three children in all, and 
Madame de Pressensé (1882). Afterwards, in 1883, M. Cot 
tinct, secretary of the school funds of the ninth arrondisse 
ment, sent to the country a first colony of 18 children. Since 
that time the twenty district school funds have by little an: 
little created holiday funds for destitute and debilitated schoo! 
children, so that by this time nearly eight thousand littl: 
Parisians have had three weeks’ delightful vacation in the 
open air. 

Those who are happy enough to have fortunate parents 
to take them to the country or the sea-side can little realize 
the joy with which the poor children have been transporte: 
during three weeks of walks, excursions, and plays in « 
beautiful scenery. The good board contributes not a littl 
to the advantages of such vacations; in fact, it has been eve! 
demonstrated that the destitute children have obtained bette 
results in two or three weeks than their more fortunate schoo! 
mates in two months. 

Two hundred and thirty-three other private holiday fund 
have taken charge during last year of some eighteen thousan: 
children, giving for Paris about twenty-six thousand youn; 
excursionists during the summer. 

Among the private societies are religious ones, neutral o 
political funds, socialists, etc. 

Some societies have had the excellent idea of sending the 
mothers with their child or children, but this is, of course, « 
great expense which few funds are able to bear. Besides, 
when the children are happy, what mother would not b« 
satisfied, however hard may be her work or her privation - 

By ameliorating the condition of the child, we give the 
parents the best proof of our real benevolence and are sure 
they realize it better than in any other way. 

In the provinces work some 390 organizations, either public 
or private, and they are distributed among 69 departments or 
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districts. Twenty-eight to twenty-nine thousand children 
have by these funds had the benefit of some weeks in the 
country and the open air. 

The English and American fresh air funds of “one day 
in the country” are not much known in France, and although 
the number of children taken to the country is greater in this 
latter case, the benefits cannot be compared with those of the 
three weeks’ vacations. 

Among the numerous private societies, let us take, for ex- 
ample the “Cuvre des colonies scolaries de vacances,” in 
order to examine more closely the organization of such a fund. 

First of all, in this case a strict neutrality is observed, both 
as regards politics and religion, and if the children undergo 
an examination, it is only from the medical point of view. The 
children after this examination are divided into three sections: 
the country, the sea-side, the mountains, and this, of course, 
according to the constitution of each child. 

Those of the parents who are able to contribute to the ex- 
penses for the vacations of their child, pay monthly a certain 
sum up to the 3oth of June, which is the last date. The first 
contribution is five francs. The children taken are from 10 
to 14 years of age and the total number of children taken to 
the country has been for 1911, 343 with 20 teachers. (One 
teacher for 17 children.) It is reckoned that for each pupil 
an average sum of 65 francs has to be spent during the three 
weeks’ vacation (journey expenses included). 

Of the 343 children (167 girls and 176 boys) 61 girls and 86 
boys were sent to the country; 51 girls and 67 boys to the 
mountains and 55 girls and 73 boys to the sea-side. 

For the journeys a special insurance is taken by the society 
on behalf of the children intrusted to its care. 

A “‘f3te” is generally given each year for the benefit of the 
society in each town or village where the children are sent. 

Each child notes his impressions during the vacations and 
this sometimes leads to improvements. 

The day, as a rule, is distributed as follows in the various 
“colonies”: 


6 o’clock, waking time. 

6 to 7:30, washing, etc. 

8 to 8: 30, breakfast. 

8: 30 to noon, walk. 

12 o’clock to 1, lunch. 

1 to 2 o’clock, nap, excursions, etc. 
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7 to 8, dinner. 
8 to 9, recreation 
9 o’clock, bedtime. 


Correspondence, twice a week (this is generally done in 
the local public school for greater convenience). 

Money distribution from 1 to 3 o’clock. 

The results obtained are really satisfactory, being in 
average as follows: 


Increase in weight girls 1 Kil. o17 
“ “ “ boys I “ 028 
° “ height girls Oc-m 64 
- or boys 1 c-m af 
“thoracic capacity girls 1 c-m 58 
“ “ “ boys Icm 64 


On the other hand, the moral benefit is to be considered, 
and it lasts during the whole year as do, generally speaking, 
the physical improvements. 

The State and the town contribute a certain amount to 
the expenses of the holiday funds. The “caisses des ecoles,” 
or school funds, spend about 380,000 francs for the vacations 
of about seven thousand children, and in this sum, the part 
of the municipality of Paris is 225,000 francs. 

One more point about the direction of an excursion party: 
The leader should have some idea of medicine in order to 
render first help in case of an accident. Besides, dangerous 
games are forbidden so as to avoid any possible mishap. 

Summing up, the actual situation of the French fresh air and 
holiday funds is very satisfactory and the propaganda which 
is being made by the various societies leads us to hope that 
the number of destitute children taken to the country will 
be still greater this year. 

The results obtained justify all the efforts that are made 
on behalf of the poor children of our great cities, and if we are 
fortunate enough to enjoy our vacations at the sea-side, in the 
country or the mountains, we will not forget those that are 
always left behind in the hot and dusty atmosphere of the 
great masses. 

We shall feel happier if we at least have the assurance that 
some of them will have their share of sunshine, of beautiful 
scenery, that will not only greatly improve their health, but 
also leave an indelible impression of beauty and happiness 
on these young minds. 
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READING 
A Talk on Reading III 


N order to be successful in her teaching of this most 
| important subject in the primary curriculum, it 
is a prime necessity that the teacher be thoroughly 
familiar with each and all of the methods that have 
been in vogue in the past. Many of these are no longer 
in use, but every one, in its time, has been a decided ad- 
vance upon its immediate predecessors and every method, 
no matter how obsolete, has contributed its share to the 
great [body of devices that to-day make the teaching of 
reading such an interesting process. For these reasons, it 
is well worth our while to go back into the history of 
teaching reading in order that we may see wherein the early 
methods fell short and how our work of to-day is more 
naturally fitted to the normal processes of the human mind. 
Roughly speaking, the sum-total of the various so-called 
“reading methods’’ can be divided into two classes, the 
“synthetic’’ and the “analytic’’ methods. The first is 
the oldest and therefore the earliest found in our search 
back over the field of reading-pedagogy. This form of 
approach began with the details which, when mastered in a 
sufficient number, were combined into sentence, paragraph 
and composition; that is, into the reading lesson as a whole. 
This method is the first form found. It was used in the 
“Dame Schools’’ of our forefathers, where children of a 
very tender age learned to sing the alphabet, and later, 
with a zeal fired by the close proximity of the cooky-jar, 
laboriously and monotonously chanted the “a-b, ab, a-n, 
an,” that resulted from a joining of vowel and consonant. 
Of course, such work was always “parrot-like,” since the 
pupils found no meaning at all in the isolated syllables 
that they were trying to fix in the memory. After a vast 
number of these parts of words had been committed, the 
child was at last permitted to add the initial consonant 
and form a three-letter word. In good time, words were 
combined into sentences and the reading-class “had ar- 
rived,” all through this laborious method of spelling out 
their reading, and also through the wonderful receptivity 
of the infant mind. 

To the psychology student of today, this plan 
of work seems uninteresting, unduly prolonged and 
directly opposed to the natural tendencies of the little 
child. Such a method could more correctly be termed 
“the teaching of Spelling’’ but, nevertheless, through 
much labor and many tears, our ancestors learned to 
read by means of it. The advance in psychological truth 
long ago, relegated the “A, B, C Method” to the realms 
of the forgotten, because it violated the most funda- 
mental principle of all teaching. It failed to recognize 
that the mind worked as a unit and could therefore grasp 
a complete thought more quickly and perfectly than it 
could retain a single letter or an isolated syllable that called 
up no mental image. The few copies of the early Readers 


LESSONS 


still in our possession show that very young pupils wer 
asked to read material that was thoroughly unchildlike, 
and could have afforded very little enjoyment to the 
little workers of those days. There was nothing to stimu- 
late or even feed the hungry imagination, so noticeable 
in small children, for the reading matter itself was staid 
and prosy and there were next to no pictures. The moral 
was always plain and it was found unerringly “tacked 
on’’ to every lesson. It is well worth any teacher’s time 
to make a careful examination of several at least of these 
crude Readers, for here we find the small beginnings of 
our present-day elaborate system of instruction. A 
knowledge of the A, B, C method of teaching reading is 
valuable chiefly on account of what it warns us not to do. 
A later synthetic method, deserving of our considera- 
tion, is the Pollard Method so largely used in the child- 
hood days of our parents. This plan starts from the 
teaching of the single sound, instead of the name of a 
letter. Several vowels and the sounds of all the con- 
sonants were taught by means of a long, continued story, 
and along with each letter went its diacritical markings. 
Two improvements were noticeable in the course of this 
work. One was the fact that the story form appealed 
more to the little children, and the other was the great 
variety of drill mapped out in the beginning work. Sounds 
and syllables were said, sung and marked, thus bringing 
a lasting impression through several of the sense avenues. 
The author utilized the motor as well as the sensory 
approaches. In spite of these things that must be said 
in its favor, the method is open to serious objections. 
Everything must be apprehended through sound. The 
child learned the word cat, not through a natural pro 
cedure from the object to the presentation of its written 
name, but through the impact of the sounds of c, a and t 
upon the ear. As a result, reading often became thx 
mastery of a group of several or more sounds and the 
child read with his mind fixed upon these sounds to such 
a degree that what he pronounced meant nothing to him. 
The perfected results of this method were apt to be very 
unsatisfactory. The reading was monotonous and lacked 
greatly in good spontaneous expression. After its first 
work, the method lost much of its pleasing variety and 
became a laborious procedure of marking and sounding, 
striving to get results, through the employment of the 
ear and mind, rather than by means of that most power 
ful sense of childhood, the eye. Again the method is 
justly to be criticised because it presents so many syllabl« 
combinations, absolutely meaningless to the child. These 
are often not syllables in themselves, but are simply parts 
of words that, having no image behind them, are to be 
masteréd through the mind processes necessary.in com- 
bining the sounds given. This is demanding from little 
children the large exercise of the power of reason, a faculty 
as yet practically undeveloped. In its later working 
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out, the method is as. laborious as its fore-runner and 
the reading matter used falls far short of being literary 
in character. 

The ever-widening researches in the field of psychology 
brought the Word Method into existence. Scientists discov- 
ered that a noun was the visible sign of a mental picture held 
in the mind and, as a result, the old method fell into dis- 
favor. Teachers began to present words with the actual 
objects before the children. Pupils saw, stroked and 
listened to the purring of a cat before they learned the 
word that made its name their own. Most interesting 
object lessons found their way into the reading recitations 
and brought in their train the presentation of many in- 
teresting bits of Nature work. When a number of words 
were learned, the child was given thorough and unremit- 
ting drill, lest he lose a part of his new vocabulary. When 
it became feasible, these words were grouped together 
into sentences and the pupil was advanced to the dignity 
of a Primer. New words appearing in the lessons were 
taught beforehand by using the corresponding objects, 
and so the work proceeded. This method proved inter- 
esting to children and they entered into the meaning of 
what they read, but the teacher found many difficulties 
to beset her troubled way. 

In the first place, the basic idea of the whole plan was 
not broad enough in scope. The mind does not function 
in isolated images, but in thought, and each thought- 
product is beautifully complete. When shown the real 
cat, the pupils did not singly and in combination think 
the word “cat.” The thought of one was, “There is a 
cat.” The mind processes of another gave him, “That 
is a black cat.” A third thought, “That cat is black 
like my cat,” etc. In short, the pupils were furnished 
with a broad and complete mind product, which the teacher 
narrowed down to a single concept, thus obliterating the 
co-operation of memory, comparison, the emotions or any 
other element that chanced to enter into the experience of 
unexpectedly finding a cat at school. When in this fashion 
each idea was given singly, the mind unconsciously fell 
into the habit of proeceding from word to word, taking 
in but one at a time. This resulted in slow, halting read- 
ing that was more a pronunciation of words than a real 
getting and expression of thought. 

In the presentation of new words, according to the lines 
laid down by the Word Method, the instructor’s task 
was a very enjoyable one as long as the words given were 
nouns or adjectives. It was easy to illustrate the words that 
could convey definite and vivid mind-images, for instance, 
such words as: “boy, girl, blue, little,” etc., but, when it 
came to such words as, “the, as, and, but, with,” and a 
host of others of their kind, the teacher’s troubles began. 
Conjunctions, articles and verb-forms convey no definite 
images and yet for purposes of assertion and articulation 
these words are so necessary that their number is legion. 
Here came in the weak point in the whole method. Words 
of this kind could not be taught in approved “Word- 
Method style,” so it became necessary to hammer them 
into the minds of the children by drill that was both 
tedious and unending. Words taught in this way, since 
they mean absolutely nothing, are easily lost or confused 
with each other. The teaching of a meaningless word is 
only a few degrees better than the teaching of a meaning- 
less syllable. A child, taught by a method such as the 
one outlined above, alkways waged a continuous and losing 
fight with a host of words that never really became his 
own until he had passed through several of the grades. 
It is small wonder, then, that the “Word Method” was 
soon followed by the appearance of the so-called “Sen- 
tence Method.” 

The “Sentence Method” marked the dawn of the 
analytic plan of teaching. Its advocates urged the presen- 
tation of the thought as a whole, before narrowing the 
child down to the observation of the various details that 
go to make up this unity. So the class was shown an in- 
teresting object and the children were encouraged to 
speak their thoughts. This plan resulted in a friendly 

nd informal conversation-lesson wherein the minds of 
ae| pupi/s, were enjoyably active and teacher and children 
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were drawn closely together. After a bit, the best of the 
given sentences were chosen, written out on the” black- 
board before the class and then read over and over until 
they became very familiar to each member of the class. 
For the next recitation, these first-learned sentences were 
reviewed and new ones given according to the plan used 
in the preceding work. Pupils taught by*this plan were 
not allowed to do any halting, from-word-to-word read- 
ing. The teacher who made use of the Sentence [Method 
insisted that the child read the entire sentence and grasp 
it all before he said one word. If he started to¥give his 
sentence and stumbled over some, as yet, unmastered 
word, he was straightway stopped and told to get his 
sentence ready all over again. He was not considered as 
being really ready to read until he could givejthe sentence 
readily, easily and expressively. This one detail is one 
of the most valuable, if not the most valuable,"contribu- 
tions made by any method to the plan of teaching reading 
that is used to-day. 

The originators of the Sentence Method had many 
things in their favor. They were upheld by the tenets of 
psychology since their way of working was in exact har- 
mony with the functioning of the minds of little children. 
After all is said and done, the thought comes first. -Words 
and the sentence are only its visible outer garments. Scien- 
tists assert that the child should get the thought before 
he ever encounters the sentence. This the Sentence 
Method succeeds in doing, since, in the first place, the 
children themselves furnish the teacher with the sen- 
tences which she puts on the blackboard for them to read 
later in the course of the work. When the child reads 
his sentence until he has really succeeded in mastering its 
entire thought-content, his final rendering of it will be 
vital, fresh and full of meaning, thus doing away with the 
monotonous, slow reading that was the bane of the early 
synthetic methods. Before the child ever goes to school, 
as Professor Arnold Tompkins asserts, he knows how to 
read. He has the thought and expresses it correctly; 
his inflection is perfect; he never misplaces a period or 
question mark. What more is reading than getting the 
thought and expressing it correctly? The child does this 
before going to school, but he very often unlearns to do 
it. The trouble lies in this fact, that we place emphasis 
on the sentence or medium of expression, rather than on 
the thought itself. Therefore the best way to master a 
sentence is to deal primarily with the thought. When the 
child gains the thought and is lost in the content of his 
sentence, his expression will take care of itself. 

In presenting the first sentences given in the Sentence 
Method, the subjects chosen to write about are always 
familiar things that have entered largely into the child’s 
previous experiences. Things from the home and the 
outdoor world are daily brought into class and these are 
supplemented by objects that become familiar in the 
school-room. The first verbs given are such as can be 
easily illustrated by the little ones, and while many of these 
first verb-sentences are short, such experiences as: “Get 
a book,” “Ring a bell,” etc., have a definite meaning to 
the children. After the act is performed, the sentence 
is written, thus placing a vivid picture behind the written 
form. Adjectives and adverbs admit of clear and easy 
illustration in connection with the words they modify, in 
such sentences as: “Get the red hat,” “ Run fast and 
get the doll.” In this way, the written form takes its 
true place and fulfills its purpose; i. ¢., that of suggesting 
the underlying idea. Interest is not centered in the words 
of the sentence, the symbol for what the sentence really 
means, but in the thought itself. The purpose of the 
exponents of the Sentence Method is not to help the chil- 
dren understand the thought, but to make the written 
forms suggest definite ideas. 

} In teaching from the basis of the sentence, teachers 
also tried to fix the written words in the minds of their 
pupils. In order to accomplish this, a number of sen- 
tences were used in which the same words were repeated, 
but different’ thoughts expressed. Later on, the sentence 
was made the basis of an analytic study in which the 
words} that composed it were well drilled upon. 
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First Grade Reading 


Pictures 
Grace H. HamMMOND 


Have mounted on oak-tag pictures of a dog, cat, rabbit, 
squirrel, or any other animal picture with which the child is 
familiar. Also, have a picture of a baby and a mother. 

Teacher selects the picture of the squirrel, but before show- 
ing it to the class arouse interest by saying that she has a 
picture of a small animal that carries nuts in hischeeks. Some 
member of the class will be ready to tell that it is the squirrel. 
Show the picture to the class, then present the card upon which 
is written “squirrel.” Place the card under the squirrel’s 
picture and tell the class that the word is “squirrel.” Take 
the picture of the kitty and present it in the above manner. 
At first, two animal pictures may be given in a day. If the 
teacher finds that the class cannot remember two in one day, 
give but one and some days, not any. Review the old words, 
constantly presenting them in some new drill. Do not take 
too many animal pictures and names, or the child will become 
confused. The following list is suggested: 

(1) kitty. (2) dog. (3) squirrel. (4) rabbit. 
(6) pig. Also (7) baby. (8) mamma, 
(10) bird. 


(5) cow. 
(9) grandma. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRILL WorK 


‘It has been previously stated that word games are not to 
be recommended during the regular reading lesson. 
does not apply, however, until the child is able to read a simple 
blackboard story. The first reading lessons, when the child 
is visualizing words, can be little else than word-drills and 
expression work. 

1 Place the pictures of the kitty and squirrel on the black- 
board ledge. Hold their corresponding names before the 
class and let a child match the word to the picture. 

2 Place the animal names before the class and have the 
pictures matched to the names. 

3 Hide the cards about the room. Let the class hunt 
them. Assoon as a child finds a’card, he takes his place 
in class. When all the cards have been fouund, the first 
child says, “I found rabbit; second, “I found kitty, etc., until 
all the words are given. Always hide less cards than there 
are pupils, as it makes the drill much more interesting. 

4 Teacher All close eyes! I am going to hide dogs, 
kitties and squirrels in a field, then see who can find them, 
Teacher then writes: dog, kitty and squirrel, several times 
each on different parts of the blackboard. Teacher Open 
eyes! Who sees an animal? A child takes the pointer and 
says, “I seeakitty.” Second Child I see a dog,etc. As 
fast as a word is found, draw a circle about it, thus indicating 
that the animal belongs to the child who first saw it. 

5 Let the pupils draw circles about the words, saying, “I 
put the baby in acradle.” “I put the kitty in a basket,” etc. 

6 Have a child close his eyes. Let another pupil choose 
a word by pointing to it. Child opens his eyes, takes the 
pointer and says, “Is it kitty?’ Class answers, “No, it is 
not kitty.” Child Is it baby? Class Yes, it is baby. 

Place all the words on the blackboard-ledge. First 
Child May I have mamma? Teacher Yes, you may have 
mamma. Second Child May\I have rabbit? Teacher Yes, 
you may have rabbit. When all the cards have been taken, 
the first child steps to the front of the class and says, “I have 
mamma.” Second Child I have rabbit. Continue until 
each word has been given. 

The above drills are given as suggestions. Change the 
drills frequently, and have them move rapidly. Nothing 
makes a child more inattentive and causes lack of interest 
more quickly than work that drags. 
quickly, so will her class. 


If the teacher works 


ComMBINING ACTION AND ANIMAL Worps 


While the class has been learning the animal names, the 
Action work and Expression stories have been given daily. 
The class is now ready to put two or more words together to 
make a sentence, and for the beginning work the drill-cards 


av> used. 
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The teacher has the class close eyes, then places on the 
blackboard ledges the two cards, “Run” and “kitty.” 

Teacher Open eyes! Teacher points to Run, then kitty, 
and says, ‘Who can tell both cards?” The child reads, 
“Run, kitty!” Teacher ‘Close eyes!” The card “Run” 
is changed to “Jump” and the child reads, “ Jump, kitty!” 
Thus, many of these short stories may be read by rapidly 
changing one or both of the cards. Even in these two word 
stories insist on good expression. Tell the child to make 
the kitty run, or have the dog bark as his dog barks. Al- 
ways have the class read the story silently before it is read 
aloud. This not only helps the expression, but the thought. 
The child learns to see the words as a complete sentence, 
rather than as single words. When the class can read the 
stories made by combining two or more word-cards, place the 
stories, one at a time, on the blackboard and have them 
read. 

The next easy word to introduce is “‘to.”” Show the word- 
card; tell theclass it is “to” and say, “‘I can hop éo the door. 
I can march #o the flag. What can you do, John?” John 
will tell how he can run to the table, etc. After this little ex- 
ercise “to”’ will not be confused with “two.” Teacher places 
the cards, “Hop” and baby,” before the class. A child reads, 
“Hop, baby!” Teacher then places the card “mamma” over 
“baby” and inserts “to.” The child then reads, “Hop to 
mamma! As before,change the cards rapidly, making many 
different sentences, 

Do not use the drill-cards for reading lessons after the child 
sees how to put the words together and make a simple sentence. 
The cards are excellent to introduce the work, but the black- 
board should be used as soon as possible. The sentences 
should be placed, one below the other, so the child may learn 
to keep his place and read a connected story, such as he will 
find at a later date in his Primer. 

The following blackboard lessons contain easy words which 
will be found in the first half of most Primers. The aim in 
these lessons has been to make them simple by using but few 
new words, also to use as many expression sentences as pos- 
sible, anumber of them being taken from the expression cards. 
Whenever a picture can be used with the stories, it should be, 
as it lends a great deal of interest. 


BLACKBOARD LESSONS 


I II 
Run, kitty! Run, baby! 
Run, baby! Run to mamma. 


Run, squirrel! Run to grandma. 


Run! Run! 


The teacher may write other lessons similar to those above, 
substituting Wave, Hop, Fly, Jump, etc. 


Ill IV 


(New word, Jitile.) (New word, Good.) 
Hop little rabbit. (Tell the class the word high.) 
Hop to mamma. Jump, kitty! 


Hop to baby Jumpy, high, high. 
Hop! Hop! Good little kitty. 
Vv VI 
(New words, See, me.) (New word, Rover.) 
See me! See Rover. 
See me run. Run, Rover. 
See me jump. Run to baby. 
Mamma! ‘Mamma! Good Rover. 
See me jump! Good dog, 
Vit Viti 
(New word, Oh/) (New words, My, He, can.) 
Hello, kitty! 'See my little rabbit. 
Oh, see Rover! He can run. 
Run, kitty. He can hop. 
Run to me! Hop! Hop! little rabbit. 


Hop fast, fast! 
(Tell the word fast.) 
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Ix x 
(New words I, am.) (New words, I, like, you.) 


See me! See me! Hello, little bird! 

I am alittle pig. I see you. 

I can run. I like you. . 

I see my mamma. Sing, sing, little bird! 
See me run to mama! Sing to me. 


XI 
(New word, Do.) 
Fly, fly, little bird. 
Do you see kitty? 
Kitty can see you. 
Fly fly, little bird! 





Balder 
Retold for Small Folks 


Mary E. WARNING 


(Some day, late in the fall, a fiercer gale than usual will snatch the 
last tenacious brown leaf from the treetop; the frost giants will clap 
their icy fetters on every running brook, and the snow will cover the 
face of the earth. Seize the “psychological moment” in which to tell 
the story of Balder, the touching myth of the Norsemen, equally 
dramatic, though not so well known as Proserpine, its counterpart in 

reek. i 
i following adaptation of the story is based upon the simple 
outline here given for the sake of the teacher who may wish to have 
the story reproduced by the pupil. ae ; h 

Setting — Asgard, the home of the gods; preliminary situation — 
Balder, best beloved in Asgard; happening — Balder dreams; series 
of events by which happening is developed — Frigg’s journey, gods 
new sport, Loke’s plot, Hoder’s aim; culmination — Balder’s death; 
conclusion — Frigg’s hope.) 


It looks as if winter had come to stay, doesn’t it? How 
many are glad? Who likes summer better? Isn’t it splen- 
did to change from one season to the other! Down in the 
south, the children grow tired of summer all the time, I 
fancy. I know that up north, where it is almost always 
winter, they would appreciate a sight of blooming flowers 
and trees full of fruit. Indeed, long ago, the people up 
there used to wonder why it was that their country should 
be so cold and barren, when other lands had rich fields of 
grain and all sorts of lovely, growing things. They thought 
a great deal about it and finally someone told this story 
to account for the difference between this northern home 
and the sunny south. 

Above the highest mountain top, beyond the clouds, the 
Norsemen thought there lay a lovely land. Its chief city, 
made of shining gold and silver, was called Asgard. The 
people who lived there were so much larger, stronger, and 
wiser than they were that men called them gods. There 
were many of these gods — Odin, their king, wisest of all; 
Thor, whose mighty hammer was heard whenever it thun- 
dered; Frey, who sent the rains upon the earth; Njord, 
who held the winds in the hollow of his hands, and others. 

But there was one god better loved than all the rest. 
Can you tell why? © 

Pupil Because he was good. 

Yes, Balder — for that was his name — was good. He 
was so happy and bright that whenever he looked down upon 
the earth men said the sun was shining. At his smile grass 
sprang up, trees put out leaves, and flowers bloomed. In 
the brightness which he shed around him, everything 
wished to be at work. By and by, the fields would grow 
yellow with grain ready for the harvest, trees bear fruit, 
and flowers begin storing away seed, so that when they 
were through blooming, other plants might spring up to 
make the face of the earth beautiful. Men whistled and 
sang at their work and little children cried only when they 
were called indoors at night. Is it any wonder that all 
things loved Balder? ; ; ; 

This favorite god lived in a house just suited to him. It 
was built of pure white marble, and was, of course, spotlessly 
clean. “It was as stainless as the sky when April showers 
have swept across it.” ; 

One day Balder was seen walking slowly from room to 
oom in this beautiful house. He had awakened that_morn- 
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ing with a strange feeling. A terrible dream had disturbed 
his sleep. Just what the dream was he could not remember, 
but it troubled him all day. The next night he dreamed 

in. It seemed that some great change was coming. 

Balder looked down upon the yellow fields, the hills, 
green to their tops, the waters, sparkling in the sunshine; 
he heard the birds singing, and the children shouting at 
their play. He hoped nothing would come to spoil so 
much loveliness. But when he dreamed again the third 
night another dreadful dream, his heart was heavy and 
his face very grave. He called the gods together; they saw 
how sad he was, and wondered, for they had never seen 
a cloud over his face before. They all grew serious. Balder 
told them of his dreams, and that he felt some great danger 
threatened him. Surely, thought all the gods, that could 
not be true. Everything loved Balder. If anything 
should happen to him, it would be like the going out of 
the sun. When they had talked the matter over, the gods 
felt comforted a little, and I think Balder did, too. He was 
glad to know that all the gods loved him well. 

But one there was whose heart was not at rest. Who, 
do you suppose? Someone to whom Balder was very dear 
— Frigg, his mother. She wondered if there could be any- 
thing in high heaven or in the earth below that would injure 
her beautiful boy. She must find out. She would go her- 
self and ask all things to promise, upon a solemn oath, not 
to harm Balder. Mounted upon a swift, black horse, she 
rode across Bifrost, the bridge between Asgard and the 
earth, and so began her journey. 

She asked the rocks if they would harm Balder. What! 
do hurt to Balder the good! Who could think of such a 
thing! They solemnly gave the promise Frigg asked. 
So did the precious metals — gold, silver, and all the rest. 
Plants, flowers and trees joyfully pledged themselves not to 
harm the one whose brightness made them grow and bear 
fruit. All the animals, from the snake which glided 
silently through the grass to the fiercest beast of the forest, 
took the same pledge. They would not injure one who 
never troubled them. Balder carried no gun, set no traps, 
nor tried to drive them from their favorite haunts. 

For nine long days and nights, Frigg kept journeying 
over the face of the earth. She ate scarcely a thing and 
would not stop to sleep. Everywhere she went, winning 
from all things — fire, water, disease, rocks, plants, ani- 
mals, everything, either living or lifeless — the same solemn 
pledge. On the tenth day she rode across Bifrost once 
more, and so home to Asgard. How do you imagine she 
felt? 

Pupil Tired. 

Doubtless, very tired, after taking such a long journey 
without rest. But did she have any other feeling? 

Pupil She felt happy now, for Balder was safe. 

I believe she did, and that now she could rest in heart 
as well as body. 

When Frigg told the gods what she had done, how do 
you suppose they felt? 

Pupil Glad, too. 

Yes, they were light-hearted and gay once more. Could 
it be true, they wondered, that if anything, say a rock, hit 
Balder, it would not hurt him? Someone of the gods 
wished to prove it, so he threw a stone at Balder. Of course 
it was just a tiny pebble. When it struck his shining 
form, Balder did not so much as feel it. Then someone 
threw a twig, at which Balder laughed. After this, larger 
sticks and stones were aimed at him. When the gods 
saw these things fall harmless at his feet, they grew bolder. 
They began hurling their shining spears. These sharp 
weapons did no more damage than the pebbles had done. 
Soon a merry, laughing circle formed around Balder, who 
stood in the center as a target for all kinds of weapons. 
Even huge javelins and battle axes struck his bright figure 
only to clatter to the ground without leaving so much as a 
scratch. The gods enjoyed this sport hugely. Why, do 
you suppose? It may have been because it was something 
new, but I believe they were overjoyed to find everything 
true to its promise not to harm their friend. 

One day, as Frigg sat happily spinning in her home, an 
old woman looked in at the door. 
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“You wouldn’t be so light-hearted if you knew what the 
gods are about,” she said, in a coarse voice. 

“Why, what are they doing?” asked Frigg. 

“They are throwing their sharpest and deadliest weapons 
at your son.” , 

“Oh,” cried Frigg, joyfully, going on with the spinning 
she had stopped for a moment, “let them hurl whatever 
they wish, Balder is safe. Did you not know that every- 
thing in heaven and earth has given a solemn pledge not to 
injure so much as a hair of his head? I asked all things 
myself,” explained Frigg, triumphantly. 

“Surely,” persisted the old woman, “you did not ask 
every little thing upon the earth to promise.” 

“Nothing was too small,” said Frigg, proudly, “except 
one little plant. When I was asking the pledge of the oak, 
I noticed, high up in its branches, a different kind of foliage 
from the oak leaf. A bit surprised, I looked to see how a 
plant could be growing away up there. I found that is 
roots, instead of taking nourishment from the soil, had 
bored down into the sap of the oak, and were living upon 
it. A weak little plant, with no life of its own, I did not 
see fit to ask a promise of it!” 

At Frigg’s last words a sly gleam came into the eyes of 
the old woman. She hurried away with much quicker 
steps than she had come. When out of sight of the house, 
she threw off her dress, and there stood — no woman at all 
— but Loke, mischief-maker among the gods. He was the 
only one in Asgard who did not rejoice at Balder’s safety. 
So jealous was he and so cruel of heart, that he thought it 
would be great sport to find something that would injure 
Balder when it struck him. How surprised the gods would 
be! What a change would come over their gay spirits! 
Loke chuckled to himself as he started in search of the 
mistletoe, the little, unpledged plant of which Frigg had 
told him. Let him find it, then perchance such shouts of 
laughter would not ring out as now came to him from the 
fair streets of Asgard. 

One day, the throng around Balder was noisier than 
usual. It seemed as if everyone was laughing and hurling 
gome stone or weapon — all except one god,. who stood 
without the merry circle. This was Balder’s blind brother, 
Hoder. 

Presently Loke came and stood beside him. “Is this 
you, Hoder!” he cried. ‘Why do you not join the sport?” 
Are you jealous of Balder, that you stand here by yourself, 
while all others do him honor?” 

_ “Oh,” said Hoder, sadly, “I love my brother better than 
all the rest. But you know I could not see to aim, and, 
besides, I have nothing to throw.” 

“Come,” whispered sly Loke, “‘stand beside the others. 
Here is a tiny arrow which you may have to shoot, and I 
myself will guide your aim. ” 

At Loke’s words the heart of Hoder leaped for joy. 
Day by day he had listened to the shouts of mirth while 
the gods were at their new play. He saw how much his 
brother was loved and honored. He was never jealous or 
bitter, but sometimes he felt lonely, standing by himself, the 
only one who could not join in the fun. And he it was who 
loved Balder best. Now his chance had come. He, too, 
would be able to show that there was none in Asgard, not 
even blind Hoder, who did not rejoice at Balder’s safety. 
Guided by Loke, he approached the circle. 

I fancy that, as the gods saw Hoder coming to join them, 
his face beaming with gladness, a sharp little arrow in his 
hand, they stopped aiming to watch. Perhaps Balder, 
standing alone in the center of the circle, looking like the 
sun for brightness, saw that Hoder, too, would do him 
honor, and called out a loving greeting. Hoder tremblingly 
raised the little bow with its arrow of unpledged mistletoe. 
Loke stretched forth a hand to give direction to the aim. 
The gods stood still, holding their breath, so curious were 
they to see the blind Hoder’s shot. Balder had never 
looked so radiantly bright as at this moment. Not a 
single shadow darkened heaven or earth. Not a leaf 
stirred. The only sound heard in Asgard was the whir of 
the arrow as it shot from the bow. No one noticed the 
stealthy footfall of Loke as he left the circle. The arrow 
sped straight toward its mark. The next moment Balder 
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the good lay lifeless on the ground. A dark shadow settled 
over heaven and earth; it seemed as if the sun had gone 
out. 

You can imagine what happened next — how - blind 
Hoder, listening for the merry shouts of the gods, at first 
heard nothing at all. The gods stood as if turned to stone, 
so surprised and grieved were they. Then such a sad cry 
arose, that poor Hoder knew what he had done. Frigg 
came running from her spinning, and when she found that 
the little unpledged mistletoe had pierced the heart of her 
boy, she cried aloud. . All Asgard mourned for Balder. 
But it was upon the earth that the most dreadful change 
came. There everything turned desolate, cold and still. 
The flowers, missing the brightness of the sun, began to 
wither away; trees grew leafless, and fields brown; brooks 
and rivers refused torun. Beasts slunk away to their holes in 
the woods, while frogs and insects burrowed into the earth. 
It was so cold that the children were kept indoors, where 
they grew fretful and quarrelsome. You know ‘how you 
feel when shut up in the house long at a time. Men and 
women looked anxiously at each other, wondering. where 
food and clothing sufficient for this cold weather were to 
come from. ‘There was no joy in heaven or on earth. 

When Frigg saw, day after day, only gloomy clouds in 
the sky and upon the face of the whole earth, nothing but 
ice and snow, leafless trees and unhappy people, her mother- 
heart grew heavier and heavier. Something must be done. 
Surely it was not right for Balder to pass his days in Nif- 
heim, the underground world, when all things here needed 
his brightness so much. She would send a swift messen- 
ger to the queen of Niflheim to ask what could be done 
to bring Balder back to Asgard once more. The messengers 
brought word that if everything in heaven and earth 
would weep for. Balder, he might return. When Frigg 
heard this condition, she and the gods went quickly to 
work. Everything must pledge his tears; not so much 
as the tiniest plant but must weep for Balder. 

When the rocks were asked, tiny streams of water at once 
trickled down their hard surfaces; tears, like drops of 
dew, hung on every dry shrub and grass-blade. You 
could hear the pines’ sorrowful wail a great distance, and 
to this day you can see how the weeping-willow looked. 
It seemed as if the icicles would melt away in tears, and the 
clouds sent such a down-pouring upon the earth that seeds 
and plants began to stir. If only the sun would shine, they 
might wake up and grow! 

So many tears everywhere, the gods began to take heart 
as they returned to Asgard. Surely all things were weep- 
ing for Balder, they said. But even as they spoke the words, 
they heard a cruel, heartless laugh amid all the sorrow- 
ing, and caught a glimpse of Loke, the mischief-maker. 
He alone would not weep, so Balder could not return to 
brighten heaven and earth. 

Odin, King of Asgard, was so angry at Loke that he drove 
him far back into the heart of a mighty mountain. Frigg 
felt certain that some glad day he would be conquered, and 
that her beautiful Balder would come again, bringing with 
him green fields and singing birds. For the sake of the 
little children in the cold north land we wish he would 
return, don’t we? 


A Thanksgiving Anticipation 
SusAN M. KANE 
“Now, Bob, what’s your choice?” 
My grandpa will say to me, 
Where six are round a table 
That’s loaded for thirty-three. 


T’ll look at the great big turkey, 
With juices oozing out, 

And then at the other good things 
That will almost make me shout. 


“Why, grandpa,” I'll answer quickly, 
“You, kindly, fix my plate,” 
And knowing he was a boy, once, 
T’'ll just shut my eyes and wait. 
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A PICTURE LESSON 


“ Ro Ta ae REE” 








The Angelus Millet 


The Angelus’ 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 

For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 

For song of bird and hum of bee; 

For all things fair we hear or see — 

Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! — Emerson 


Hark! What is that sound? 

A church bell is tolling. 

What can it mean, do you think? 
These people know what it means. 
They stop their work. 

They bow their heads. 

They silently offer a prayer. 

This bell tolls in the morning. 

It also tolls at noon and at night. 

All the people stop their work to pray. 
They are good people. 

This man has been working hard all day. 
The woman has been helping him. 
They have been out digging potatoes. 
The man does the digging. 

The woman picks up all the potatoes. 
She puts them into sacks. 

The sacks are put into the wheelbarrow. 


The man and woman will take the potatoes to_their home. 


But they will not keep them all. 


*From “What the Pictures Say,” by Maud Moore. Educational PublishinggCom- 
pany. - 


















































What do you think they will do with them? 
Yes, they will take them to the market. 
They must sell the most of them. 

These peasants work very hard. 

But they are very happy people. 

They are happy beacause they are busy. 
Busy people are always happy. 


SoNnGcs oF CHILDHOOD 


God made the sky that looks so blue, 
He made the grass so green; 

He made the flowers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty colors seen. 


He made the sun that shines so bright 
And gladdens all I see; 

It comes to give us heat and light: 
How thankful we should bel 


God made the pretty bird to fly; 
. | How sweetly she has sung! 
And though she flies so very high, 
She won’t forget her young. 


God made the cow to give sweet milk, 
The horse for us to use; 

We'll treat them kindly for His sake, 
Nor dare His gifts abuse. 


God made the water for our drink, 
He made the fish to swim; 

He made the tree to bear nice fruit. 
O, how we should love Him! 





A “Thank You” Day 


Apples red, and apples yellow, 

i Apples juicy, apples mellow; 
Popcorn, grapes and chestnuts sweet, 
Smiles for all we chance to meet. 

Time for helping, time for play, 
These make up a “Thank You” day. 


The Happiest Hour 


Each hour of Thanksgiving 
Has seemed to me the best, 
But.I’ve finally decided 
One is better than the rest. 
en 


It is’after dinner’s eaten, 
“JWhen I’m O, so tired of play, 


And I sit quite close to grandma, 
’ And my head against her lay. 














One arm she folds about me, 
Her fingers twist a curl, 
While she tells to me the story, 
“When J was a little girl.” 


Sleepy Time 


Drowsy sunlight on the hills; 
Softened laughter from the rills, 
Tiptoe silence in the air; 
Voiceless trees with branches bare. 
While around sweet Nature slips — 
Upraised finger on her lips, 
Under leaves for silken spread, 
She puts wild things safe to bed. 
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N. B. H. 










1. Now the day has come a - gain, 
2. We will try to do 

















Fa - ther, 






help us 


*All rights reserved 


Thy will, 


thro’ the day, 
Help - ing oth - ers all we can, 


on 


November 19 


Morning Praise Song 


Nina B. HARTFORD 


Night and _-~ dark - 
Kind and~ good 


ness van - ished quite; 


and gen - tle be; 






Guide our  foot-steps in the _ right. 
Try - ing thus to live for Thee. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS 


Dictation Lessons for Grade III 
Story of the Pilgrims 


GraAcE ALLEN’ 
Hundreds of years ago, there were no white people in 


this land. 

The Indians lived here and built wigwams in the forest. 

They hunted the bear and the deer and the buffalo. 

There were different tribes of Indians and sometimes 
they fought with each other. 

There were Indians where Boston and Plymouth are 
now. 

One day the Indians looked out over the sea. 

They saw a ship coming. 

It was much larger than their canoes. 

It had white sails like wings. 

The people in it had white faces. 

The Indians were afraid. 

They thought the white strangers had come from Heaven. 

The white people had come from England. 

They were called Pilgrims. Their ship was called 
the Mayflower. 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. 

They had to cut the trees in the forests and build log 
houses. 

The men helped each other to build. 

The ship went back to England and they were left alone 
in a strange land. 

It was winter and very cold. They did not have much 
to eat. 

It was hard for the women and children. 

The men shot birds and rabbits and other game. 

They traded with the Indians, exchanging knives and 
guns for corn. 

At first the Indians were friendly, but after a while they 
made war on the white people. 

Many Pilgrims died during that hard winter. 

In the spring they planted the Indian corn, and worked 
hard on their crops all summer. 

In the fall they gathered what they had raised. We 
should not think it was much, but they were very thankful. 
They said, “Let us thank God for being so good to us.” 
— they chose a day which they called THANKSGIVING 

AY. : 

All the people went to church and thanked God for 
giving them such good harvests. 


What do you suppose they had to eat on Thanksgiving 
Day—a fine dinner?| 

Not at all. They all shared alike. 

Each person had a small handfulof Indian corn. 

This they ground up between stones and made into 
cakes. 

Let us be thankful as they were,for what comes to us, 
no matter how little it may be. 


This dictation is intended for the month of November. Two, or 
three, or four sentences should be given each day, and the whole 
finished before the Thanksgiving holiday. It may be given in sen- 
tence form, or by grouping the sentences into paragraphs. For my- 
self, I prefer the latter method, using a paragraph each day. ; 

Before each lesson, the preceding part of the story should be read 
by some scholar who has a correct book, in order that the connection 
may be kept up. 


Written Language in the Third 
Grade 


ANNIE KLINGEXNSMITH 
N OVEMBER had come and with it the Indians,' the 





Pilgrims and the First Thanksgiving. The pupils 
had heard about the Pilgrims in the kindergarten 
and in the first and second grades, and an interest 
that had been observed in the first place to be temperate, 
had grown diaphanous. The Indians held out better, but 
it was borne in upon Miss G. that a new subject appro- 
priate to the season would meet a cordial reception. On¢ 
bright, frosty morning, when the twigs and belated leaves 
and the withered grass sparkled in the sunlight, and the 
air was keen and nipping, Miss G. took down the bookjon 
-Norse mythology and read the tales of the frost giants, as 
they were told in early ages by the peoples of the northern 
lands of Europe. 
“The Building of the Asgard Fort” was chosen for written 
reproduction, and the following is one of the compost: 
—— sei noi sas =ears _— 
‘The gods had finished Asgard, Midgard Nifiheim{andValhal, and 
now they wanted a good!strong fort built around Asgard so that the 
Frost Giants couldn’t get in. ie ae 
After a few days a strange workman came along, who said, Iwill 
build a good fort in one year and one half if you wi pay me Freya, the 
sun, and the moon. The gods said, “All right, we will pay you what 
you want.” 
The next day the gods had a meeting and decided that they could 
not give the sun and moon because they would have no light, and Freya 
was the beautiful goddess of 'ovefand they couldfnot give herZeither 
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But they decided that the workman should have what he wished if he 


Sot the fort done in one winter and did it all himself. The workman 
said he would do it in one winter if he could have his horse, Swadilfare. 
Loke advised them to let the workman have the horse. ‘He can’t do 
much,” said Loke. 

But the horse did the work. He carried great big stones up to 
the fort, and he worked at night. The next morning they saw that 
the horse did three times as much as his master. 

It was three days before summer and the fort was all done expect 
the gate, and the gods began to get frightened. They called Loke 
and said, “You got us into this trouble. Now get us out, and if you 
don’t stop the workman from his work, we will ial you.” 

Loke got frightened and that night he changed himself into a horse 
and scared Swadilfare and Swadilfare ran away. The workman 
ran after his horse, he lost a night’s work. Then the workman changed 
himself into a giant, which he really was all the time. 

The gods were frightened and called Thor. Thor came with his 
magic hammer and broke the giant’s skull and threw him into Nifl- 


Ruta W. 


(Composition furnished by Miss Leah Graves of the Emerson 
School, Gary, Ind.) 





Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


Jack Frost * 


The door was shut, as doors should be 
Before you went to bed last night, 

Yet Jack Frost has got in, you see, 
And left your window silver white. 


He must have waited till you slept; 
And not a single word he spoke, 
But penciled o’er the panes and crept 

Away again before you woke. 


And now you cannot see the hills 
Nor fields that stretch beyond the lane; 
But there are fairer things than these 
His fingers traced on every pane. 


Rocks and castles towering high; 

Hills and dales and streams and fields; 
And knights in armor riding by 

With nodding plumes and shining shields. 


And here are little boats, and there 

Big ships with sails spread to the breeze, 
And yonder palm trees waving fair 

On islands set in silver seas. 


And butterflies with gauzy wings; 
And herds of cows and flocks of sheep; 
And fruit and flowers and all the things 
You see when you are sound asleep. 


For creeping softly underneath 
The door when all the lights are out, 
Jack Frost takes every breath you breathe, 
And knows the things you think about. 


He paints them on the window-pane, 
In fairy lines with frozen steam; 
And when you wake you see again 
The lovely things you saw in dream. 
—Gabriel Setoun 


Is there, in city or country, any child who never saw on 
a window-pane the work of the wonderful designer, Jack 
Frost? If there is, at the earliest opportunity he should 
be made familiar with this bit of seeming fairyland. More- 
over, those children to whom a frosted pane of glass is 
no uncommon sight, yet who have looked at it with their 
eyes half shut, should be led to look again and taught to 
admire and wonder. For in the poem we are to study, as 
in all others, some acquaintance with the objects talked 


“about is essential to understanding and appreciation. 


First of all, then, with the coming of cold weather, set 
the children watching for traces of the silent worker, Jack 
Frost. Find out whether they have ever seen frost pic- 
tures on the window or whether the delicate penciling 
has been to them only a blur. Suggest that perhaps they 
will be able to see some pictures the next time they look, 


pe ela tome, Loands Bosh of |Verses for \Children, by kind permission o,the 
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but also emphasize the importance of their telling only 
what they do actually think they see. If possible, have 
every child write a little composition entitled, “What I 
Saw on the Window-Pane.” 

When this preliminary work has sufficiently paved the 
way —has built a connecting thought path — the poem 
may be presented to the class. As the teacher reads, 
she should herself see vividly all the things she would 
have her listeners see. A second reading, given slowly, 
will no doubt be necessary, that the images may fix them- 
selves in the minds of the duller pupils. Then the teacher 
should ask such questions as will fill out and animate these 
images and make the poem a veritable possession of the 
little people who have heard it. Lastly, have them copy 
and memorize it. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


To what child is the poet talking? Think about this 
child until he becomes real to you, then describe him as 
you would describe one of your playmates. In what 
kind of house does this little boy or girl live? Tell whether 
it is in the city or the country, whether it is large or small, 
what kind of yard or lawn it has, and what rooms there 
are in it. Draw a plan of the floor on which the child 
sleeps and another plan of his room. Think carefully 
about his room until you can see it, with the objects it 
contains, almost as clearly as you can see your own bed- 
room. Describe it, being sure to tell the size and the color 
of the principal things. 

Stanza 1 Draw a picture of the window as it looked 
before Jack Frost arrived. Could you draw another pic- 
ture, showing how it looked after he had been at work 
on it? Who is Jack Frost? If you thought of him as a 
person, how should you describe him? [If by chance, 
any little pupil, especially one who is timid, really be- 
lieves that Jack Frost is a person, I should take pains to 
undeceive him. While I never heard of a child’s fearing 
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this blustering little tellow, ic is not easy to foresee what 
fears may lurk in childish minds. I knew a very small 
boy who was afraid of “Mr. Wind,” of whom he had heard 
stories, and a little girl who dreaded lest the fairies that 
figured in her kindergarten nature stories might suddenly 
appear to her.] 

Stanza 2 Why did Jack Frost wait until the child 
was asleep? How cold must a room be before he can draw 
his pictures? [The dew point of the room, that is, the 
temperature at which the moisture in the air begins to be 
deposited upon the windows, must be below freezing, as 
32° Fahrenheit.] How must the outside air compare 
with that of the room? [The air outside must be still 
colder than that within.] 

Stanza 4 When you hear the word rocks, what do you 
see? What does castle mean to you? Is dale a word that 
is often used in talking? What does it mean? Have you 
seen a picture of a knight in armor? Tell what you can 
about it? 

Stanza & Describe a palm tree. Why does the poet 
say silver seas? 

Stanza 6 What does gauzy mean? What do the 
words “a herd of cows” make you see? “A flock of 
sheep?” 

Stanza 7 How does Jack Frost “take every breath 
you breathe’? Is it true that he “knows the things you 
think about’’? 

Where else besides on a frozen window-pane can you 
imagine you see pictures? Are they more or less beauti- 
ful than those made by Jack Frost? 








A Little Child’s Thanks 


Susan M. KANE 


A very little child am I, 
Yet I can thankful be 

To our kind Father who has serit 
Such wondrous things to me. 


For fruit and flowers, rain and shine, 
And skies of deepest blue; 

The twinkling stars that light the night, 
The frost and pearly dew. 


For songs of birds, and rippling’ brooks, 
And fairy things that fly, 

And all the creatures of the woods 
That shyly pass me by. 


I thank Him for all things so fair, 
Around me and above; 

Butjmost of all I thank Him for 
A heart with which to love. 


Language and Sense Training 
Mary V. MyYErs 
Games 
DIRECTIONS 


David stands at the north wall. 

Carrie stands at the east wall. 

Anna stands at the south wall. 

Richard stands at the west wall. 

Teacher Where are you, Anna? 

Anna Iam at the south side of the room. 
Teacher Where are you, David? 

David Iam at the north side of the room. 
Teacher Where are you, Carrie? 

Carrie I am at the east side of the room. 
Teacher Where are you, Richard? 
Richard Iam at the west side of the room. 


If at any time in the game, any child questioned fails to 
state correctly at which side of the room he stands, an- 
other child in the room may volunteer the correct state- 
ment and take the failure’s place. The failure retires. 
The game continues until each of the four representatives 
is able to make his statement correctly and without hesi- 
tancy. The teacher then tells the four participants to 
exchange places with each other, after which the questions 
continue as before. The children at their seats continue 
to watch and correct any error made by the players. The 
one who corrects the error always takes the place of the one 
he corrects. This inspires attention and alertness on the 
part of those at their seats as well as those taking an active 
part in the game. The game continues at the discretion 
of the teacher. 


Days OF THE WEEK 


Teacher. Who will be Monday? 

Ida (coming to the front of the room volunteers) I will be 
Monday. I am Washing Day. (Imitates washing.) 

Teacher Who comes next? 

—— (taking a place beside Monday, volunteers) I will 
be Tuesday. I am Ironing Day. (Imitates ironing.) 

Teacher Who comes next? 

—— (taking a place beside Tuesday, volunteers.) I will 
be Wednesday. I am Mending Day. (Imitates mending.) 

Teacher Who comes next? 

—— (joining the other volunteers) (I will be Thursday. 
I am Calling Day. (Jmitates calling.) 

Teacher Who comes next? 

—— (joining the others in the line of volunteers.) I will 
be Friday. I am Sweeping Day. (Imitates sweeping.) 

Teacher Who comes next? 

—— (coming to the front volunteers.) I will be Saturday. 
I am Baking Day. (Imitates baking.) 

Teacher Who comes next? 
(volunteers) I will be Sunday. I am the Day to 
go to church. 

They now recite: 

First Child Monday. 

Second Child Tuesday. 

Third Child Wednesday. 

Fourth Child Thursday. 

Fifth Child Friday. 

Sixth Child Saturday. 

Seventh Child Sunday. 


If any child fails to recite correctly the name of the day 
he represents, any child in the room may volunteer the 
correct name and take the failure’s place. The failure 
retires. The game continues. 


First Child Monday is washing day. 

Second Child Tuesday we iron away. 

Third Child Wednesday our clothes we mend 
Fourth Child Thursday we call on a friend. 
Fifth Child Friday we sweep just so. 

Sixth Child Saturday we bake, you know. 
Seventh Child Sunday to church we go. 
(Children act each statement.) 
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Drawing 


-work, may help a little. 

It is to be very simple. 

Some things I am going to put into this article 
may not appear at all necessary to a grade teacher who 
has not taught drawing, but if you will just do your best 
along this line and not neglect the first steps, perhaps 
even you, yourself, will be surprised at the results in the 
end. 

Now, drawing is one method a child has of expressing 
his ideas. Therefore, you will agree with me from the 
beginning, that they must be his ideas and not yours. 
Otherwise, they are absolutely useless. 

Again, there can be no expression without an impres- 
sion, so that in each case, be sure that the child has some 
kind of an impression of what he is to do, before asking 
him to express that in drawing. 

Drawing is taught in very much the same way as spelling 
or reading. A few years ago, we learned how to spell 
words and later how to pronounce them in reading; now, 
we learn the word as a whole, and pick it apart later, 
to spell it. 

So, in drawing, we learn to see the house, the man, the 
wagon, or whatever the object may be, and later, we notice 
the number of windows in that house, the length of the 
man’s coat, and the size of the seat of the wagon in its 
relation to the whole. 

And in working at the drawing, as a whole, we are going 
to begin in the first grade, to try to have our children make 
that drawing fill the space on the paper which it should 
fill. 


J UST a few words of explanation, as we begin this 


I have one more thing to tell you before we take our 
first lesson in drawing. I used to love to have grownups 
tell me stories when I was way, way down the grades. 
And for every story which they told me, I imagined the 
most wonderful picture that ever entered a child’s mind, I 
am sure. At that time, those same grown-ups who told 
me the stories, failed to realize that my imagination was 
worth cultivating, and never knew that, if I had drawn 
what was in my mind, though it might have been noth- 
ing but a few messy looking masses to them, it would 
have developed my per- 
sonality. For why not? 

Is not a person’s im- 
agination a part of that 
person? And have not 
some of our most wonder- 
ful pictures been the 
expression of ideas and 
marvellous color schemes, 
which have first been im- 
agined and developed in 
the mind of some artist? 

So I say, Let’s give these 
children whom we teach in 
the lower grades a chance 
to express their imagiha- 
tion in a drawing. 

Going back, then, draw- 
ing in the primary grades 
is largely an expression, as 
a whole, of the impression 
received by a child from a 
story read or told to 
him. 





























Now, we are ready for work. 

Secure a good story book from which to read to the 
children. Do not use a cheap book of fairy tales or read 
a foolish story. Begin from the first to read the best 
that can be obtained. Almost any School Board will 
sanction the purchase of at least one of the following 
ot or any you may know about, that is of equal 
value: 


For stories of landscape: 
““Child’s Garden of Verses” — Robert Louis Stevenson. 


For flower stories: 
“Nature Myths for Little Children” — Flora J. Cooke. 


If you have never read either of these books, let me 
assure you that you will find them as interesting as will 
the children 

But, whatever your book, try to pick out a landscape 
story that will fit in with our glorious autumn weather — 
in other words, one that is seasonable. Try, if possible, 
to have colors for the children to work with — either 
crayolas or crayons. The latter are the regular crayons 
used for board work. To keep them from being messy, 
break each stick in two and wrap a piece of paper around 
one end. Some of the older pupils in another grade would 
be glad to help with this. I mention crayons, for though 
crayolas will do, the absence of paraffine in the crayons 
make them give truer colors. If you use them, be sure 
to make Johnny and Willie and all the rest keep their 
fingers off of them after the drawing is made, or their 
fingers will get very dirty. 

Choose a story at first in which there are no people or 
animals — for instance, in one case it might be about a 
ship sailing on the sea. That would call for soft blue sky, 
some green over brown land, some green over blue water, 
and.a ship of almost any color. When you know what 
kind of a story you are going to read, gather together a 
number of pictures of stories, but not one must be like 
the one which you are to read. Use clothespins of the 
kind which open by pressing on one end and close when 
pressure ceases, and pin these pictures on a clothes-line 
strung across the front of the room, thus placing them in 
full view of every child. Point out to them a story that 
could be told about one of those pictures and let them tell 
stories about others of the pictures. This may consume 
two days or more. 

Now, the third or fourth day, let them listen to your 
story, and then make a picture of it. Tell them to make 
that picture nice and big. 

Collect drawings and pin on line as the pictures were 
pinned yesterday. 

Max has a tiny picture in one tiny corner of his paper, 
Jack has a big one covering almost the whole paper. 
All right; say, “I like Jack’s picture, it’s so nice and big, 
I can see it away across the room. How many like Jack’s 
big picture?” All hands will go up, and a beginning be 
made in getting them to work large. Also, Jack will feel 
proud, and Max will make up his mind to have his large 
next time. Always remember that Adverse Criticism 
discourages, while praise, even though not directed at 
some pupils, makes them decide to deserve it. 

Several stories about different things will not be mo- 
notonous even though no people or animals appear in 
them. You might make up a story about the golden 
pumpkins hidden among the corn, or one about the hay 
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piled high just near the barn, or any number of other Then, when the latter position is settled, they will soon 


autumn stories. realize that the space within the margin will have to be a 
There must be no outline work. Everything must be horizontal oblong. 
in mass. 





I believe strongly in paper cutting, and pumpkins cut 
out and colored can be pasted at the top of each post in 
a fence which has been cut out and*colored, for the sake 
of variety. 

The work described so far will suffice for the first and 
second grades for one month and the third and fourth 
grades for two or three weeks. 


























All the marginal lines must be drawn freehand. Never 
let any child use a straight edge for this work. Rulers 
are used in some design work in high school, but are wors« 
than useless till then. 

If you will do exactly as I have said, you will realize 
that there is a great deal more here than at first appears, 
and will build a foundation on which to base regular 
graded drawing work. 

The accompanying drawings are all made as if on a 
sheet of paper with marginal lines. 



































After that length of time, in these two latter grades, we 
will move on from the objects in the picture to some one 
object in reality. For instance, let us take a beautiful red 
apple. None of us have seen one for weeks, perhaps, so 
let us talk about the last one we saw. This is work 
from past observation. Perhaps it was not quite round, 
but wider than it was high, and had one bad spot in one 
side. All right, then, we will draw it that way. 

Next day, we will work from present observation, and 
this [time it is going to be the best looking potato or 
onion, or any vegetable which we have been able to find 
and bring to school. 

The past observation work is placed before the present 
observation work for two reasons. First, a child usually 
draws things very much as he remembers having seen them ° : 
in the past, rather than as he sees them before him, so that - Fi relight 
present observation work must develop later on; and 
secondly, because it helps to strengthen his memory, so 


























CHARLOTTE WHITE 


: . In winter time when it is dark 
that in the upper grades he will be able to take one : . ? 
good look at a model posed for drawing, absorb all he I me Ne a and bare, 
can, and then draw, while the model rests. In the end, With Gi rm ie * reg ki hai 
his power of quick perception of seeing things as a ’ sete apn hoe vee Pare, Harem 
whole and in part, and his memory, are all three strength- The flames leap up and up and up; 
ened. , 
Before Thanksgiving, almost all the fruits so much used F I —_ — — age * 
at that season of the year can be drawn, always in mass, “S : cident 1 a Gran d ao he'll k 
and almost always in color. The children love the colors Te ne Oe Se 
and they make drawing more interesting to the children. ‘ , . ee 
As in the landscape work, the drawing was expected to I = to sit beside ine a a 
fill the paper, so now and always must we strive for the An dishes Soe A my +g ah bay 
same thing. : J Oe 
Given, for instance, a pumpkin to draw, I would draw on A camel and a dancing bear. 
the board, or preferably on a piece of paper like the chil- “ . 
dren’s, a banana; on another sheet, an orange; on another _ ae y os he of fairies bright, 
grapes, or show pictures on the line of various fruits and D we aren Br send tn a t: 
vegetables and talk about them, remove from sight and Sat up ~ ti fai oes fd — 
produce the pumpkin. It’s such a nice big object to draw ee eee Pe ee 
that they will surely make it large. Working before . : 
them is always helpful to them, but the object which they oe ees ages. ars Pea A ge a 
are to draw themselves must not be drawn for them or And th a bloc 5 oiteh oun pwd 
the lesson it becomes mere copy work. poh po ong htoen ae re on 
In the third and fourth grades, a margin around the 74 y 


paper, say about an inch from the edge on all sides, helps 
the children to realize proportions in drawing, and the 
space within the margin which must be filled. 

There is just one more thing which the fourth graders 
may learn this month, and that is to choose the shape of the 


The Grandmamma looks at the clock, 
Which stands upon the mantle shelf; 

And says with voice so sweet and low, 

“?Tis sleepy-time, my merry elf.” 


space within the margin to suit the shape of the object But I, I hate to go to bed, 
to be drawn. For instance, the lesson is about a banana. Leave Grandma, in her rocking chair; 
Ask them in which of the two positions shown they ‘would The fire, the camels, and the dog, 


hold their paper to draw it. And all the fairies dancing there. : 
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NUMBER LESSONS 


Fourth Grade Number III 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


IVE such examples as the following: The product 

of two numbers is 27, one number is 3, what is 

the other? The product of two numbers is 64, 

one number is 8, what is the other? How did 
you find out? Make a little harder. The product of 
three numbers is 12, two of the numbers are 2 and 3, what 
is the third? How did you find out? When the children 
can do these instantly try: The product of four numbers 
is 24, three of the numbers are 2, 2 and 3, what is the 
fourth number?. After this can be done orally very rapidly, 
give harder ones and teach them how to work by cancella- 
tion: 

198 480 





7X7 6X 5 X 2 


Also give concrete examples, at first very simple ones 
to be done mentally, later harder ones to be cancelled. 

If 4 apples cost 8 cents, what will 2 apples cost? 

If 8 pencils cost 32 cents, what will 3 pencils cost? 

If 10 blanks cost 60 cents, what will 12 blanks cost? 

Questions for the above What must you find first? 
How do you find it? After you have the cost of one, 
what must you know? How do you find it? 

Be sure they know the cost of one must always be found 
before one can find the cost of the given number. When 
every member of the class is sure, then give cancellation. 

What cost 5 dolls, if 6 dolls cost $7.50? 

What cost 18 dozen eggs if 8 dozen cost $2.56? 


$7.50 $2.56 
——e x 5 = —e > 4 18 = 
6 8 


Something that puzzles children unless fully explained 
and given frequently is distance. How far apart are people 
traveling towards each other, away from each other and 
following after. 

Measure either the width or length of the school-room, 
marking each foot and calling it a mile. Place mile posts 
at given distances between placcs. Have many different 
mile posts so they will not learn the distance and tell from 
memory. Use places near home and give true distance. 
This is for class work only. 

The mile posts may be made on cards and laid on the 
floor or fastened to meat skewers, and stuck upright into 
the floor. 


Syracuse Baldwinsville Phenix Fulton Minetto Oswego 
12 mi. 5 mi. 8mi. 5 mi. 5 mi. 


Have two children travel. The others do the work. 

Basil go to Syracuse, Ina to Oswego. How far apart are 
they? How did you find out? Ina go to Minetto. Now 
how far apart are they? Tell how you found out in two 
ways. Basil go to Baldwinsville. Now how far apart? 
Genevieve go to Phoenix. Alice to Minetto. How far 
apart are they. How far are each from Syracuse? Fulton? 

Alice go to Oswego and Genevieve to Baldwinsville. 

How far apart are they? 

Wallace and Eddie both go to Fulton. 

Wallace go to Phoenix and Eddie to Oswego. 

This can be carried on for weeks and the children never 
tire of it. Gradually make your distances farther. Call 
every inch on the floor a mile. Be sure the children tell 
every time why they add or subtract. 

Teach the Dry Measure Table. Use measures and ac- 
tually measure to learn the table. Later measure for 
simple examples. You can doubtless borrow a_ bushel 
of corn from a farmer or a seed dealer. If not, the chil- 
dren can bring sand or small stones. 

Give oral examples only at first. 

Reduce 4 pks., 2 qts. to quarts. To pints. 


Reduce 2 bu., 1 pk. to pks. To qts. 

Reduce 14 pts. to qts. 

Reduce 18 qts. to pks. 

Reduce 40 qts. to bu. 

Have the children tell why they multiply or divide. 
Give plenty of board work before any is given for seat 
work. Also give board work in reduction in Square, 
Linear, and Liquid Measure as far as the tables were given 
last year. 

One of our fourth grade teachers has solved the problem 
of what to do with the children who persist in coming to 
school early. She puts extra examples on the board and 
when the children come they go to work immediately on 
these examples. They evidently like to do the work as 
they continue to come at eight-thirty or earlier. She takes 
time to look at this work and some of the slower ones gain 
as much at this extra session as during the regular work- 
ing time. Make this work mostly abstract. If you haven’ 
board room, one evening spent in putting it on cards wil 
make enough to last the whole year. Make your card 
of different colors and keep in boxes. Label your boxes 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, miscellane- 
ous. Write the labels on cards the same color as the one: 
inside the box. Children choose which they want o 
else take what they need most. 

Spend at least two class periods a week this month 
div.ding by 13 to 19. It will be time well spent. At first 
do the board work yourself, calling on different children 
to work aloud. Next send one child to the board to wor! 
aloud. Then send two or three to the board, the rest act 
as watchers. Later send the poorest ones ‘to the boar 
where you can watch them, allowing the others to sce 
who will do the most correctly on paper. 


SEAT WorkK 

29,695 + 84,721 + 69,504 + 87,695 + 98,762. 
69,486 X 709. 
2X8X4X32X15+3xXK5xK4xX8xX8. 

If 7 houses cost $22,505, what did 1 house cost? 
Divide $80,465 among 95 men. 

Go to any grocery store and buy 5 articles. Be sur 
your prices are right. Make out bill and receipt it. 


our ON 


1 Factor 1470; 924; 780. 

2 A boy paid $—— for shoes, $—— for a coat, $— 
for mittens, $—— for a cap. He gave the clerk a $—— 
bill. How much change did he receive? 

3 94,765 + 28. 

4 Write 5 odd, 5 even, 5 prime, and 5 composite num- 


bers. 
of 7 2| a} | 5} 0} i} s| of 

1 Write in Roman 7, 92, 68, 346, 1000, 976, 43, 70, 
546, 400, 88. 

2 Make an example in addition. Use 5 numbers, eacli 
number having 6 figures. 

3 769,473,276 — 198,569,793. 

4 What cost 64 bu. of potatoes at 89 cents a bu., and 
75 bu. at 93 cents? 

5 A man paid $4765 for a house and sold it for $5000. 
How much did he gain. 

(As prices vary in different parts of the country it wil 
be wise for teachers to look up prices and change to the 
correct price in your own locality. Also have the chil- 
dren look up the market prices in their home paper and be 
ready for examples quoting their own prices paid for 
various articles.) 


1 7, 4°, 3°. What is the number? 
2 8X 9X.10 X 25 X 36 





5X 25x 9X3 xX 12 X 4 
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3 How many dozen eggs are 5760 eggs? 

4 95,476 + 79,400 + 89,763 + 98,497. Write your 
answer in words. 

5 969,930 + 82. 

6 How many sq. in. in 720 sq. feet? 


s 68, G6. 

Tell whether these numbers are odd or even; prime or 
composite and tell how you know. 

Write the answers only to 2, 3 and 4. 

2 6+8+5—4—3+8—16+5+4+9. 

3 64+8xX9+12+6X 100+ 10X 15. 

4 (12+4+3)—(44+ 5) X 12+ 10+ 4+ 3. 

5 Write in figures: 

XCIX, DCCCLXXXVIII, XIV, VI, CM. 


1 8 nickels + 7 dimes + 18 cents + 5 quarters + 3 
half dollars -+- $} + $17.80. Write your answer in words. 

2 7654 X 827. 

3 By what are the following divisible?) Do not work 
them. 

79000, 235, 837, 130, 6428. 

4 64,923 + 57. 

5 895,247 + 6. 


1 Howard Tooley bought of Wallace Duesler: 
25 bu. potatoes at 95 cents. 
20 bu. apples at $1.16. 
Make out bill and receipt it. 

2 How much money would Howard have left if he had 
$100? 

3 Alada paid $15.48 for a desk, $13.75 for a bed, $5.79 
for a chair, $18.50 for a chiffonnier and $9.98 for a table. 
What did she pay for all? 

4 On Oneida Street is a church valued at $42,500, a 
house at $4500, a house at $3800, a school at $11,000, a 
house at $9265 and a school at $8260. What is the value 
of all? 

5 32 X 64 X 40 X 24 X 48 





8xX8xX8xX8X8X8X 8 


Factor 2048, 1869, 3115. 
Write the Money Table. 
Write the Liquid Measure Table. 
Copy the Dry Measure Table. 
in. = 1 ft. 
ft. = 1 yd. 
sq. in. = sq. ft. 
sq.ft. = sq. yd. 


or Wd 


6 Copy in your notebook “5280 ft. = 1 mile” and learn 
it. 

Make examples: 

1 Addition, using dollars and cents, four figures in 
each number and five numbers. 

_2 Subtraction, nine figures in each number. 

3 Multiplication, four figures in the multiplicand and 
two in the multiplier. 

4 Short division, nine figures in the dividend. 

5 Long Division, five figures in the dividend and two 
in the divisor. 


1 2 of 1920 + sy of 3560 + 4), of 5700. 
2 Divide 65,945 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


Write the answers only. 

1 If 7 blanks cost 35 cents, what will 4 blanks cost? 

2 If 1 dozen oranges cost 60 cents, what will 5 oranges 
cost? 

3 If8 bananas cost 32 cents, what will 7 bananas cost? 

4 If 9 hats cost $27, what will 12 hats cost? 

5 If 8 dolls cost $16, how much will 3 dolls cost? 

6 The product is 50, two of the numbers are 5 and 2, 
what is the third number? 

7 The product is 48, two of the numbers are 6 and 4, 
what is the other? 
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8 The product is 64, three of the numbers are 2, 8 and 
2, what is the fourth? 

9 The product is 100, three of the numbers are 5, 5 
and 2, what is the other? 

10 The product is 144, three of the numbers are 2, 3 
and 2, what is the fourth? 


1 Add seventeen dollars and seven cents, five dollars 
and twenty-three cents, sixteen dollars and two cents, 
one hundred dollars, six thousand two dollars and four 
cents, twelve dollars, and four thousand dollars and seventy- 
six cents. Write your answer in words. 

2 Subtract seven million four hundred thirty thou- 
sand two hundred seventeen from nine million. Write 
your answer in words. 

3 Multiply seventeen thousand two hundred sixty-nine 


.by nine thousand five. 


Write your answer in words. 
4 Add both columns at once: 
64 + 81 + 92 + 67 + 8 + 76 + 82 + 39 + 76 + 54. 


1 What cost 19 tons of hay at $14 per ton, 28 bu. of 
oats at 68 cents per bu., and 37 bu. of wheat at 97 cents 
per bu.? 

2 How many hats can you buy for $716.58 if each hat 
costs $9? : 

3 The factors are 79, 31,67 and 97; what is the number? 

Answers only for 4 and 5. 

4 If 8 lbs. of sugar costs 72 cents, what will 12 lbs. 
cost? 

5 94+7+6+5+4—3—7—2—9—4)x 3x 
6+ 9X ll. 


What is addition? 

Work a short example and mark the terms. 
What is subtraction? 

Work a short example and mark the terms. 
What is multiplication? 

Work a short example and mark the terms. 
What is division? 

Work a short example and mark the terms. 


ONO PWNHe 


1 Tell how to prove an example in addition, subtrac- 
tion; two ways in multiplication; division without a re- 
mainder; division with a remainder. 

2 (42 + 68 + 97 — 46 — 32) X 69 + 23. 

3 How many eggs are 97 dozen? 

4 How many square inches in a square foot? 

5 How many feet in a mile? 


Work by cancellation: 

1 The product of four numbers is 1512, three of the 
numbers are 12, 9 and 7, what is the fourth? 

2 The product of five numbers is 1890, four of the 
numbers are 9, 7, 5, 2, what is the fifth? 

3 ‘ If 8 lbs. of coffee costs $2.80, how much will 9 lbs. 
cost 

4 If 7 tons of hay costs $112, what will 12 tons cost? 

5 72 X 63 X 120K 100+ 7X 10K 24xX9X8xX9. 


1 If Florence’s house cost $9476 and Gertrude’s cost 
$8794, whose cost the more and how much? 

2 If there are 72 children in the first grade, 9 less in 
the second, 5 less in the third than in the second, 25 less 
in the fourth than in the first, 2 more in the fifth than in 
the fourth, and 36 less in the sixth than in the third, how 
many children in the building? 

64 X 18 X 73 X 25 X 90. 
84,965 + 72. 
49,598 + 98. 
928,104 + 12. 


> orp 8 


1 9, 7? and 11. What is the number? 

2 Factor 1296. 

3 The product is 1600, three of the numbers are 10, 5 
and 4. What is the fourth? 
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4 Frances Wasse bought of Donald Decker: 
3 yds. ribbon at 8 cents. 
4 yds. lace at 12 cents. 
9 yds. gingham at 9 cents. 
2 dozen buttons at 15 cents. 
1 collar at 50 cents. 
2 pair hose at 25 cents. 


Make out the bill and receipt it. 
5 Measure your desk and find out how many square 
inches. 
1 958,476 + 796,348 + 927,864. Add two columns 
at once. 
659,846,732 — 284,976,847. 
9246 X 758. 
794,695 X 4003. 
965,472 +: 8. 
42,734 + 59. 


our wn 


Copy 96,847. During vacation divide this by as many 
numbers as you choose. Begin with 99 and go backwards 
for divisors. Do not prove. Save your answers and we 


will compare in class Monday. See who will have the 
most. 





Teaching Division 
Emre V. JACoBs 


HE teaching of the written form of division is fre- 
quently found to be extremely difficult by the primary 
teacher. Most of the troublesome factors could be 
eliminated by a careful analysis of the subject. The 

different phases or steps must be recognized, and every variety 
of problem distinguished. When these are arranged in a per- 
fectly logical order, from the simplest to the most complex, 
and taught in this sequence, most of the trouble will dis- 
appear. 
After the sign of division has been taught and the multi- 
plication converses or elementary divisions have been memo- 
rized, the usually accepted form of written division should 
be introduced. The first problems should be solved by using 
the long division form, with but one digit as a divisor. There 
are several reasons for using the long division form before 
short division is taught. In long division the mind performs, 
with the aid of the written form, exactly what it must do in 
short division without such aid, having to retain in the memory, 
in the short form, the intermediate products and remainders. 
Therefore short division is a ‘short cut,” an advance upon 
long division. When short division is taught it will be found 
to follow easily and logically long division, and when long 
division is given with a divisor of two or more digits, the form 
will have been already mastered and the pupil will be quite 
ready for the new difficulty. Neither short division nor long 
division with the larger divisors should be introduced until 
the pupil has acquired considerable skill in performing all 
the various problems given below. Each of these twenty- 
three types represents a distinct step, and should be thoroughly 
understood by repeated drill with other numbers before the 
next type of problem is introduced. 
I One operation: 
B C D 

No remainder No rem. I rem. I Tem. 

4)8(2 4)28(7 4)9(2 4)39(9 

8 28 8 36 


r 3 


II Two operations: two figures in dividend. 
A B C 
1 rem., 1st. 1 rem., last 2 rem. 
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III Two operations: three figures in dividend. 


A 
No. rem. 
4)248(62 
24 


8 
8 


I 
IV Three operations; three figures in dividend. 


A 


No. rem. 


2 I Tem. 
A 
Rem. rst. 
4)964(241 
8 


16 
16 


oe 


3 2 Yrem. 


A 
Rem.1 &2 


4)972(243 
8 


17 

16 
12 
12 


4 37em. 


I rem., 1st. 
4)256(64 
24 24 


I rem., 1st. 


B Cc 


16 
16 


B C 


t No rem. 
| A 

4)884(221 
8 


8 
8 


4 
4 


B 
Rem. 2nd 
4)836(214 

8 


5 
4 


16 
16 


B 
Rem.2 & 3 
4)895(223 


ee | COO | C 


» | 8a 


A 
4)746(186 
4 


34 
32 


26 
24 


2 


V_ One or more ciphers in dividend. 


A B 


1 rem., last 
4)249(62 


| oo 


I rem., last 


D 
2 rem. 


4)275(68 
24 


35 
32 


3 


D 


2 rem. 


C 


a Rem. 3rd. 


4(849(212 
8 


4 
4 


(eo oo) 


Cc 
Rem.1 & 3 
4)967(241 


C 


16 
16 


wien 


4)96(24 4)87(21 4)97(24 
8 8 8 


— _ 1 final 1 final 


16 17 4)83(20 4) 323(80 
16 16 8 32 


. D 
1 intermediate 1 final & intermediate 
4)832(208 tate 


: 3 3 32 03 














3 (68 


wt ww 


& 3 
7 


liate 
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Fifteen-Minute Number Exer- 
cise 
Mary V. Myers 


or more shoe pegs or tooth picks. The teacher and 

pupils each hold up to view one peg, or pick, in each 

hand and recite: ‘“‘One, two, buckle my shoe.” Place 
these two pegs at the upper right hand corner of the desk. 
Each one again picks up two more pegs from the box. Hold- 
ing these two up they continue, “Three, four, knock at the 
door.” Place these two pegs at the upper left hand corner 
of the desk. Each again takes two more pegs from the box, 
holds them up and they recite, “Five, six, pick up sticks.” 
Place these two at the lower right hand corner of the desk. 
Each once more takes two pegs from the box, holds them up 
and they recite, “Seven, eight, lay them straight.” Place 
these two at the lower left hand corner of the desk. 


| von child is provided with a box containing a dozen 


P — John, how many pegs are on the top of your 
e 
John ‘There are eight pegs on the top of my desk. 
Teacher Carrie, how many 2’s of pegs are on your desk? 
Carrie There are 4 2’s of pegs on my desk. 
Teacher Mary, you may write in figures upon the black- 
board four 2’s. 
Carrie writes, 2 +2+2+2= 
Teacher How many are four 2’s? 
Carrie Four 2’s are eight. (She completes her problem.) 
Teacher You may each remove two of your pegs and put 
oa your box. Louis, how many pegs are left on your 
es 
Louis There are six pegs left on my desk. 
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Teacher How many pegs had you? 

Louis 1 had eight pegs. 

Teacher What happened? 

Louis. 1 took two pegs away and now there are six pegs 
left. 

Teacher You may write the problem on the blackboard. 

(Louis writes: 8 — 2 =.) 

Teacher Tell us what it says. 

Louis Eight minus two equals six. 

Teacher Alice, how many pegs are on the top of your desk ? 

Alice There are six pegs on my desk. 

Teacher Jack, how many 2’s of pegs are on your desk? 

Jack There are three 2’s of pegs on my desk. 

Teacher Jane, you may write in figures on the blackboard 
three 2’s. 

(Jane writes: 2+2+2= ) 

Teacher How many are three 2’s? 

Jane Three 2’s are six. (She completes her problem.) 

Teacher You may each remove two pegs from your desk 
and put them into your boxes. 

Teacher Arthur, how many pegs are there left on your 
desk ? 

Arthur ‘There are four pegs left on my desk. 

Teacher How many pegs had you? 

Arthur 1 had six pegs. 

Teacher What happened? 

Arthur I took two pegs away, and now there are four 
pegs left. 

Teacher You may write the problem on the blackboard. 

(Arthur writes: 6 — 2 = 4.) 

Teacher Tell us what it says. 

Arthur Six minus two equals four. 

Thus the exercise continues until all the pegs have been 
removed. 


Thanksgiving Day 
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Suggestions for the Seat Work 
Period 


F. G. SaAnpers and J. M. Nrxen 
1 I went to the grocer’s store and I bought: 


t 


“aH wnmmnm 


2 
..* 


Let the children try to find out what was bought. 

2 Name five ways you could travel, as: on a bicycle, 
in a train, in,a ship, etc. 

3 Draw a hen coop, put a hen in it, and ten chickens 
outside. 

4 Draw a little house and make all the vowels coming 
up to the door to make a call. 

5 Copy a twelve inch ruler. First cut it out of stiff 
Manila paper, then mark off the inches, half inches, and 
quarter inches. 

6 Draw a picture of a house on fire, with fire engines 
coming along the street. 

7 Let children rule squares 7 x 5 and make a calendar, 
print the name of month and draw some little picture 
suitable to the season. 

8 Write what you would like for dinner to-morrow, 
if you were very hungry. 

9 Explain to the children the different kingdoms to 
which all things belong: animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
Then write a list of things on the blackboard and let them 
be placed in the right kingdom. 

10 Write all the odd numbers found between 20 and 30. 

11 Draw a picture of some familiar nursery story for 
the teacher to guess. 

12 Name any people from other countries who have 
not white skins. 

13 Rule squares 12 x 12 and make a checker-board, 
every alternate square either black or some color. 

14 Name the days of the week and tell which day you 
like best and why. 

15 Describe some animal or object and let the children 
name it. Reverse by letting the children describe the 
objects for the class or teacher to guess. 

16 If you had 10 cents to spend, tell how you could 
spend it to get most out of it. 

17 I ama sparrow, what color am I? 

What do I make my nest of? 
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What color eggs do I have? 
Can I sing? 

Do I go south for the winter? 
Write a little story about me. 
What do I eat? 

18. Make up a little talk between a cat and a bird. Let 
each speak three times. 

19 Let children bring leaves and press in the Fall 
Use these leaves for tracing on drawing paper; then let 
them be colored. 

20 Draw a doll’s house with four rooms furnished. 

21 Rule $” squares and make into some object, either 
in the home or in the school-room. 

22 Name a game you like to play and make a picture 
of the game. 

23 In the Fall the children may make necklaces of 
rowan berries or hips from the rose, or haws, alternating 
with short kindergarten straws. 

24 Draw a boat and put all the letters not vowels 
on board. 

25 Let the class write all the things they can think 
of that may be bought with 1 cent. 

26 Name the colors and draw a picture putting in a 
rainbow. 

27 Give each child a number of inch squares and let 
them color them and paste into patterns. 

28 What two colors make green? Draw a flower using 
these two colors. 

29 Let the children write a verse of some well-known 
nursery rhyme, and then illustrate it, either in color, or in 
black and white, or by paper-cutting. 

30 Name five trades a boy could choose to follow when 
he is a man. 

31 Read a story to the children and let them writ: 
it in their own language. Illustrate if possible. 

32 What story do you like best to hear your teacher 
tell? 

33 Give each child a sheet of newspaper. Let them 
cut out small words and use them to make short sentences 
which have been written on the blackboard. 

34 Draw a funny picture. 

Draw a sad picture. 

35 Write the name of six things that come in pairs. 

36 Draw the presents Santa Claus brought you at 
Christmas. : 

37 After teaching values of money, let the class have 
some round discs and draw at their seats, 1 ct., 5 cts., 
10 cts., 50 cts., and $1.00. 

38 Draw a circle and turn it into a watch, an apple, a 
teapot, a face, or a clock. 
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39 Cut advertisements for boys or girls wanted from 
the paper and distribute to the class. Let them be an- 
swered to teach good form in letter-writing. 

40 Name the parts of your body that go in pairs, then 
those parts of which there is only one. 

41 Write ten things you can see in a grocery store. 

Writ ten things you can see in a hardware store. 
Write ten things you can see in a jeweler’s store. 
Write ten things you can see in a dry goods store. 
Write ten things you can see in a stationery store. 

42 Put the following words in their proper order, to 
make a sentence — purse, man, the, lost, his. 

43 Cross-stitch on a large size canvas, with colored 
wools. These can be used for pin-cushions or needle- 
books. This is good work for teaching accuracy and 
lesign. 


44 What word can you make out of these letters? 
o bar 
eS eS 
pesew 


Pa * 2.6. % 
45 Give twigs of lilac and chestnut, and let children 
draw and note the differences and the similarities. 
46 Grandpa is asleep on the sofa with a newspaper 
in his hand. Draw a picture of him. 





A Monkey Cage 


LEOCADIE M. FARRELL 


Some schools have placed miniature looms in children’s 
hands; the advantages resulting in the development of 
the fingers and a practical lesson in a useful industry. 
To those who cannot secure these small looms a helpful 
substitute is suggested. 

It is well to start with paper-wegving in preparation 
for this work. Nothing but the simplest form need be 
used. Accompany it with little hints and stories relative 
to the weaving industry. For instance, there is the story 
of Arachne, the girl so vain of the beautiful cloth she wove, 
that Minerva changed her into a spider, which continues to 
spin to this day. 

The next process follows easily. The materials needed 
are red bristol board, small scraps of flannel, white or 
colored darning thread and darning needles. The bristol 
board is cut into three-inch squares and distributed. For 
busy work, the children stretch the flannel pieces over the 
cards and sew them fast with darning thread. Then a 
piece of the cloth is cut out from the centre leaving a prom- 
inent little red patch of the cardboard, about one inch 
square, exposed. (See Illustration 1.) 

Review any little points already discussed in relation 
to weaving. Then to begin the regular work, we can em- 
ploy this. transition. 
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“Now, children, we are going to come as close to a loom 
as we can, and to begin with, we thread our needles!” 

Always careful to make the work natural and interesting, 
we proceed thus: 

“First, let us begin by running our thread through the 
cloth close alongside of our little square holes and then 
back again — just to see how well the needle slips through 
the soft flannel!” 

““Now we shall run across the hole and stretch our thread 
over it. We tack our thread and go back to stretch an- 
other strand of the thread, till, in the end we'll have little 
bars of thread across the hole and it will look like a cage!” 

‘Suppose we had a little monkey behind the cage with 
his two hands holding onto the bars!” 

“Let us run our needles through the cloth along the 
bottom of the cage. (See Illustration 2.) Now we'll 
go in and out of the bars like a fly that has come to tease 
the poor monkey.” 

“Again we are going in and cut through the bars, but 
this is another fly and he is not going by the same way as 
the first fly. Where the first fly went in this fly goes out; 
and where the first fly went out, this fly goes in. Think 
of your paper-weaving, children!” 

“But now we are weaving cloth, aren’t we? Try to 
make your threads lie as closely together as possible.” 

One trial of this will not suffice. It will captivate the 
children and be useful as busy work. A teacher who 
used this device, was overwhelmed by grateful mothers 
who thanked her for teaching their children the useful art 
of darning. And all this as the result of a Monkey Cace! 





Nursery Rhymes for November 
Auice E. ALLEN 


There was a small boy of Chicago, 
Who lived on rice, gruel, and sago, 
On Thanksgiving Day, 
His doctor did say, 
“To a leg of roast turkey you may go!” 


Hey diddle, diddle, 
Why, right in the middle 
Of Thanksgiving baking, at noon, 
There was such a clatter, 
O what was the matter? 
A dish ran away with a spoon! 


Massachusetts’s Miss Muffet — 
She sat on her tuffet 
To keep her Thanksgiving, one day; 
The big world’s espied her, 
And sits down beside her, 
To follow her custom, they say. 





| 
| 
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Construction Work Norris Char Sigurt I 
54" 


Morris CHAIR 
Material Bristol cardboard 84” x 6”. 








































































































a - =a” ee 4 24) 
Fold on dotted lines. Cut on single , Scat out ~ 5 2 | 
lines. Lay paper on desk so that shorter wl oe = 
edges are at right and left. =cut out Ps flew Cut out 
Fold lower edge to upper edge. Un- 1 
fold. 
Fold lower edge to middle crease. ws / AGewt 2. ct A-ack iN 
Unfold and cut off. fota back fr fold sack 
Measure off 4” at right side for flap. gp meees ae bm = <== m= = nent N 
Cut out part of flap as indicated in Fig. ee am x“ a gaty 
1 and fold back remaining part. 
Fold right edge to left edge. Unfold. S,[°>~> ila A aa a ‘iin eatras Sysigrememamoneiess . ay 
Fold right edge to left edge. Unfold. oe 
Fold right edge to middle crease. : 1S 
Unfold. cul $ | ue | ce (| cut iS 
For remaining instruction see Fig. I. ‘ out ana be out gelae out | ssiae| out | yy: “‘ 
Paste chair together. 2 2a ae a eT 
TABLE ~ | 
Material Bristol cardboard. a Cut Gf 
For legs 12” x 3”. 
For top 5” x 3”. 
Fold on dotted lines; cuton single lines. 
For legs, lay paper on desk so that shorter edges are at 
right and left. 
Measure off 4” at top for flap; measure off 4” at right for 
flap and fold back. 
Fold right edge to left edge. Unfold. 
Measure off 2” at right and fold. 
Fold left edge to 2” fold to make the other two sides. Unfold. 
Make legs 4” wide and 2” long. 
Cut flap at top where indicated and fold back. 
Paste ends together. - 
Cut the top 5” x 3” and paste on legs. See Fig. IV. 
ROcKINGSCHAIR : SOFA 
1 Material Bristol cardboard 8}” x}3”. Follow instructions Material Bristol cardboard 12” x 4”. Fold on dotted line 
given for Morris Chair and see Fig. IT. Cut on single lines. 
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| 
Lay paper on desk so that shorter edges are at right and left. Fold right edge to left edge. Unfold. 
Fold lower edge to upper edge. Unfold. Measure off 14” at right and fold. Fold left edge to 14’, 
, Measure off 4” at right for flap. fold to make the other two sides. Unfold. For remaining 
Cut out part of flap as indicated in Fig. III, and fold back instructions, see Fig. ITI. 
remaining part. Paste sofa together. 


(A Finger Play) 


Rovkung Chain. Tugure iz Thanksgiving Cake 


BERTHA E. BusH 








2" .=. a e., cutout |s Eggs are in this basket." 
~ biol kt = O what fun!” 
“Cut Cu out x $e : Take them out and break them * 


One by one. 























Sack Aark 7 : Separate the yolks and whites ‘ 
=a fold feta ark & Very carefully. 
Ps 1 @ eat Whirl the brisk eggbeater now.” 
™ bean taibnsteleting 3 Ra aleamaain See, O see! ® 
anery y i oS eRe & Yellow gold ’ and snow-white foam * 
ees : 5 ' For our cake. 
a ! y>s ; Butter, sugar, milk and flour * 
Nor, ' cut 1 * 1 cut cut > Quickly take. 
out ‘ out \ out out Ne Stir them briskly round and round.'” 
i we H Isn’t it fun? 





Pour, and bake in the oven '* 
Till it’s done. 


Nothing could be pleasanter work, 

por thye Nothing be a greater treat 

Than to make Thanksgiving good things 
For our own dear folks to eat. 














Motions 


Hands form a basket, 
Smile joyfully. 
Go through motions of breaking eggs. 
Motions of separating whites and yolks. 
Motion of beating eggs. 
Point. 
Hold up right hand hollowed like a bowl. 
Hold up left hand in same way. 
Motion of collecting materials. 
Stirring motion. 

11 Motion of pouring out batter and putting it 
n oven. 


COCBNBDUBwnwe 
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Flight of the Birds Tranparency 


Emma A. MYERS 
Materials 

One piece of drawing paper. 

One piece of light blue tissue paper. 

One piece of white tissue paper. 

Birds outlined on dark paper, or on paper that has 
been washed with ink. 

Take the sheet of drawing paper, and leaving a margin 
of 4’, cut out the center of the sheet. This leaves the 
frame for the picture. 

Take the piece of light blue tissue paper and paste it 
under the frame. Cut from outlined patterns, two birds. 
Arrange these on the blue tissue paper and paste. Cover 
the blue paper and the birds with the piece of white tissue 
paper. This gives the sky a softer appearance. 

If these pictures are placed for a border in the east or 
west windows, with the birds flying toward the south, it 
will make an effective autumn decoration. 





November 


Through yonder rended veil of green, 
That used to shut the sky from me, 
New glimpses of vast blue are seen; 
I never guessed that so much sea 
Bordered my little plot of ground. 
And held me clasped so close around 


What idleness to moan and fret 
For any season fair, gone by! 
Life’s secret is not guessed as yet; 
Veil under veil its wonders lie, 
Through grief and loss made glorious 
The soul of past joy lives in us. 
— Lucy Larcom 
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Suggestions for the Thanksgiving Season 


JENNIE R. Fappis 


ANY a primary teacher asks herself each year, 
M what she can do to make the Thanksgiving season 
mean more to her girls and boys than the mere 
recitation of their thankfulness for blessings, the 
hearing and reproduction of the old story of the Pilgrims 
told in about the same way year after year, and the talk 
of anticipation of an extra good dinner, about which thought 
centers often to the exclusion of other matters of really 
greater significance in life. 

There should be some consideration of each of these 
elements in the Thanksgiving celebration in order that the 
appreciation of the time be complete, but we may trust 
the children to receive the value of the emotional part 
without giving much verbal expression to their feelings. 
“The mere moral dissipation of getting into a mood which 
does not result in more than word repetition is to be avoided 
with growing boys and girls.” The doing, making, being, 
on the part of the participating children has a place in the 
preparation and celebration of all festival occasions. 
Suiting the nature of these activities to the needs of a 
particular situation, is the problem of each primary teacher, 
as she plans her work and sees the plans progress in de- 
tailed execution. 

Teachers realize more than formerly that any import- 
ant event in school life has greater meaning if it comes 
as the result of development through different lines of 
work. The more we can make all the so-called “regular 
work” center around a big appealing motive which leads 
to a goal tangible to the minds of children, the larger the 
opportunities for the realization of right social conditions 
in the school-room. A good teacher of little children says: 
“Some years ago, I thought I must come to a dead stop 
with some of my daily program and begin preparations for 
Thanksgiving. In those days the program for the special 
occasions was the great thing and we teachers went to 
much trouble to find ‘pieces and songs’ appropriate in 


theme and suitable in length for the children. Now, -l 
am conscious in September that each day’s work is con 
tributing toward the building up of the Thanksgiving 
interest, that the fall work rounds up well at this time, 
and that this grand culmination of the work pertaining 
to harvested products is a time to review thoughtfully the 
interests that have made us mindful of the labors of the 
farmer, the baker, the grocer, the miller, and many others. 
Even little children may be led to a good comprehension of 
the vastness of correlated industries for the benefit of 
humanity.” This teacher helps her children to carry on 
during the year an interesting series of processes. For 
example, the corn brought to school in the ear is put 
through the various stages of the milling process to make 
it into meal, and cooked as mush by the children, wh« 
serve a breakfast to invited guests. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR First GRADES 
Doing — Bringing material, as fall fruits and vegetables, 


“to be used in representative work, decoration of room, 


and for donation. Preparing fruits, as apples and cran- 
berries, and cooking them for jelly and sauce, if the primary 
teacher can have the same facilities for imitating household 
occupations as many a kindergartner has. 

Making — Sand-table representation of the story ol 
the first Thanksgiving, dressing paper dolls as Pilgrims, 
etc. A combined first and second grade spent two weeks 
of occupation time on a wonderfully interesting scene for 
the song, “Over the River,” showing grandma’s house 
as well as her guests em route in the sleigh. Making 
of boxes, folded, cut and pasted, for popcorn and nuts 
for a party, and folding of paper napkins in simple de- 
sign. 

Being — Let children imagine themselves the people 
of the far-off time, wearing paper or cambric collars and 
kerchiefs, caps, etc. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SECOND GRADE 


Doing, making and being, as in first grade, letting chil- 
dren do as much of the planning as possible and help with 
the room decoration. Make a large Thanksgiving basket 
for dried grasses, pressed autumn leaves, and bright berries, 
gathered during the fall. For the basket, fold some pretty 
simple pattern from the square and cover the outside of 
a box Ponte like a basket with the foldings. This bas- 
ket makes a pretty center for the table, filled with the 
children’s donations of fruits, vegetables, ‘etc. 

Picture No. 1 shows an interesting piece of work done 
by second grade children. The outline for the turkey 
was drawn on stiff Manila board by the teacher. All of 
the children brought feathers and three of the boys pasted 
them. Orange peel was used for the feet and tissue paper 
represented the red bulge at the throat. No. 2 gives a 
fireplace made by the same grade and used for both Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. The children folded the squares 
of red glazed paper and pasted them on the Manila board. 
A mantel should have been represented here, made of 
heavy paper. Above the mantel-piece are figures of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, well done in water-color, cut. out 
and mounted on strips, to give children a good idea of 
the dress of those early times. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THIRD GRADE 


In No. 2 we have a book labelled “Thanksgiving.” 
This gives a collection of good Thanksgiving stories, 
poems and pictures, taken from a pile of children’s maga- 
zines that were wearing out in the original form. For 
some months, the third grade children were at work in 
spare times, rainy recesses, etc., in cutting and mounting 
the material which made a series of interesting story and 
picture scrap books. The children bound the books, the 
covers being of bright cloth over straw board. 

Nos. 3 and 4 show construction made by third grade 
boys and girls in connection with their geography work at 
Thanksgiving time. These children had an interesting 
Dutch table filled with wind-mills, boats, and household 
furniture. Little dolls represented the Holland chil- 
dren. 

The following gives a suggestive drama for third grade 
children, which may be changed to suit the teacher’s 
needs. 


Drama for Thanksgiving 
(For twenty children) 

Te girls, Carrie Owen and Mabel Good, meet on the 
Street. 

Carrie Q Mabel! I have something lovely to tell you. 
It’s about Thanksgiving and you know Thanksgiving is 
my birthday this year, and mother and I have been think- 
ing of a way to celebrate both together. I am going to 
have a new kind of a—a—not a real party, and I want 
you to help me. I know you will like it. 

Mabel (eagerly) What is it about, Thanksgiving and 
your birthday? 

Carrie . Well, you know Thanksgiving is next week and 
I am going to take all the money I have saved this year 
and help some children. 

Mabel What for? 

Carrie Mother knows four poor families that lost al- 
most everything in the fire last spring and they won’t 
have a Thanksgiving at all, we are afraid, unless somebody 
helps them. Mother said I might ask all the children 
in our neighborhood, and you can ask those in your neigh- 
borhood, to bring something to eat, or pennies, and brother 
Frank is going to take us to the houses where the children 
live, and afterwards — 

Mabel Oh, I know what I'll take. I’m going to ask 
mamma if I may take honey and cookies and chocolate 
cake, and maybe pie, and — 

Carrie Oh, you can’t take everything! 

Mabel Don’t you want me to take lots of things? 

Carrie Yes, but — mother said-it would be good if 
we could use our own money, or could earn it. 

Mabel All right! How much have you saved? I’m 
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afraid I couldn’t buy much with what I have—you know 
I spend all my money. 

Carrie Well, maybe your mother will help you. I 
don’t care what you take. 

Mabel Shall we bring the things to your house? 

Carrie Yes, the day before Thanksgiving at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Let’s go to tell the children, 
now. (The two go out arm in arm.) 


(Wednesday before Thanksgiving at Carrie’s house.) 


Carrie (looking at the clock impatiently every two minutes 
while going from room to room, peering into corners, adjust- 
ing furniture, as she chuckles to herself) Those peanuts 
will be hard to find. Mother, do you think two o’clock 
will ever come? Frank said he would be here early with 
the big sleigh, and, mother (throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck) won’t the children be surprised when Frank 
gives them a long ride into the country? And not one of 
them knows that you have told their mothers that they 
are going to stop here on the way home and play games 
and have supper. Oh, goody! there comes Mabel, and 
there are Fred and Johnnie back of her. 

Mabel (running breathlessly) 1 was afraid I’d be late. 

Carrie I’m so glad you have come. Put the things in 
here. My! how heavy! (Carrie opens door for the two 
boys.) 

Fred See my pumpkin! 

Girls Oh! Oh! Johnnie, what have you? 

Johnnie A great big cake with frosting on it. (Lifts 
paper tenderly and both girls exclaim.) 


(Mabel seats the children and takes their things while 
Carrie answers the door.) 


Mary Ihave four dozen sandwiches and a jar of pickles. 
My mother counted them. 

Daisy And I have striped candy in my bag. (Knock.) 

Amy O Carrie! I ran all the way. Nora just 
finished making my doughnuts. I told her not to make 
so many... ‘Oh, I’m so glad you haven’t gone! 

Carrie Amy, go right into that room and Mabel will 
tell you what to do with the things, while I see who is at 
the door. (Opens door for Maud and Bess.) O girls, 
hurry, almost everybody’s here! 

Maud {I brought a chicken and a loaf of bread. 

Bess And I brought cranberries and a jar of apple 
jelly to go with the chicken. (Mabel comes in.) 


(A knock and Carrie opens door for two boys who have 
heavy burdens.) 


Willis and Harry We have turnips and potatoes and 
cabbage and onions and — j 

Carrie Well, Mabel will tell, you what to do with 
them. (Opens door for Dorothy.) 

Dorothy I have four pumpkin pies and mamma said 
we must be careful not to mash them. 

Carrie Oh, that’s grand! Here are Harold and Ned. 

Harold «My basket is, full’ of peanuts and popcorn in 
little bags. 

Ned -My father gave me four one-dollar checks for 
groceries, and mother said I had bettér bring my last 
winter’s overcoat so I could have something to carry in a 
bundle. It’s too small for me, and a boy can have it. 


(The door opens and in burst three boys.) 


Laurence 1 brought oranges and Max has apples and 
Eddie has bananas. 


(A loud knock and two girls are shown in.) 


Bertha I brought rice and sugar and apple jam. 

Gladys And I brought tea and coffee and a pound 
of butter. : 

Several children in a chorus 
her in. " 

Katie I’ve brought a basketful of cookies that I made 
myself — and — 

¢Sleighbelis - are heard- and~ Frank's ‘voice « calls) All 
aboard! Carrie, are you all there? .(A grand rush is 
made for ‘the sleigh (which may be ‘the hall orSadjoining 


Oh, there’s Katie! Let 
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recitation room.) When seated Frank calls) Go on, Billy! 
Now, old Gray! 


(Sleighbells are heard jingling loudly as they start. Soon 
their voices come back in the old song, “Over the River,” 
gradually dying away in the distance.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FouRTH GRADE 


The following extracts from letters written by fourth 
rrade children tell how they tried to make their room look 
ike old colonial times. The teacher added to the interest 
f writing about their efforts by supplying each one with a 
sheet of a Plymouth tablet bearing the picture, “The 
Return of the Mayflower.” 

Walter wrote: 

“We fixed up ourroom. I madea cabin and two canoes. 
‘ made the canoes and the cabin out of pine wood. Pine 
vill not split. My cabin is pretty big. I tried to make 
some things out of birch bark, but it broke. I brought 
ny cabin and two canoes to school. 

Carl: “The Puritans lived in log cabins when they 
‘ame over from England and called this country New Eng- 
and. They cut down strong trees to build their cabins. 
[t took me several days to make a good cabin. I brought 
it to school.” 

Alberta: “I dressed a ten cent doll to take to school. 
[ tried to make a cabin, but my mother said I was not a 
boy. The children learned a poem about the Pilgrims. 
Then the teacher said that the girls could dress like Pil- 
grims. I asked my mother if I could, and she said ‘Yes.’ 
[ brought some old pictures of Pilgrims.” 

Lillian: ‘‘We have an old-time spinning wheel that our 
grandmas used for spinning their wool for their dresses 
and other clothes. I think that our room is very nice 
tor a fourth year room, and we are going to have a little 
feast. What fun that will be!” 

Lena: “T tried very hard to dress my doll like a Puri- 
tan maid. I made a gray dress and a white cap and put 
a kerchief on its shoulders, and a little white apron. It 
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looked so pretty when it was finished. The next day I 
brought it to school. We have many nice things. There 
are Mayflower boats, and cabins, and dolls, and pictures.” 

One fourth grade had some good arithmetic work based 
on the Thanksgiving interests. For one thing, their 
teacher let them give all the different things they could 
think of for a dinner. This made a long list, which was 
arranged on the blackboard under headings, as: meat, 
vegetables, dessert, etc. The boys and girls copied these 
lists and found out the prices of all the various kinds of 
food listed. Each then selected what he thought would 
make a good dinner and worked out the cost, calling 
upon the home people to help them decide as to amounts 
needed. Then the class worked out together the cost 
of a good, wholesome dinner that did not include any of 
the extravagant ideas individuals had indulged in for their 
own dinners, 

A Firta GRADE PARTY 

When it was decided that this grade should celebrate 
with a party, the teacher suggested that the boys and girls 
consider the four items — guests, decoration, games, and 
refreshments. After a few days, they gave their ideas 
in writing. Committees were appointed to attend to the 
various parts of the program and each child was called 
upon to take some part in the preparation and enter- 
tainment. No. 5 shows a large group of the fifth grade 
girls and boys in the costumes they made for the o@gasion. 
A letter by one of the girls tells of the outcome of the 
event: 


DEAR COUSIN: 

We really had our Thanksgiving party and I enjoyed it so much 
that I want to tell you about it. I was so pleased to see our grade 
carry everything on so nicely. The games were fine and it was far 
more interesting to have the sixth grade and our special teachers 
and the principal take part in them than to play just by ourselves. 
Our guests seemed to relish the refreshments of apples, popcorn, as” 
much as we did and also to enjoy the games. As for me, I had a 
delightful time and shall always remember our Thanksgiving Party. 

Your cousin, 
ANNA 
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Our Little Dutch Cousins 


MARGRETE L, PETERSEN 


(Book rights reserved) 


O other country or people has the interest for our 
American children that have these quaint little folks 


living in “the little land of dikes and windmills,” 

The children had first been introduced to their little 
Dutch Cousins when the story of the Pilgrims was developed, 
as the Dutch played a very important part in the history of 
our countty., So it was like meeting old friends when they 
found one morning several pictures.of Dutch children about 
the room and a typical Dutch scene showing houses with their 
queer shaped roofs, windmills with wide sweeping arms, canals 
and dikes, even dear little Dutch boys and girls, sketched upon 
the blackboard. 

This picture fvrnished the topic for 
their morning talk and later for the lan- 
guage lesson of the day. 

The days following, their imagination 
was stirred by the stories about the Dutch 
people, which the teacher told them, and 
they had broadened their little world unti! 
it stretched far across the sea, for children 
as well as older people do love people 
and human activities different from.their 
own. Every.story they could possibly find 
relating to the Dutch people was seized 
upon with avidity, Some of these stories 
the children were allowed to read by them- 
selves during the busy work period and 
when they had finished their other work 
they were allowed to take the*.books ~ 
home. Such interesting language lessons, 
both oral and written! Interspersed 
through these lessons were songs and 
dramatizations, Ai little exercise giving 
an interesting picture of Dutch life (found 
in Primary Plans for May, 1910) was 
memorized by several children. This 
added much to their enjoyment and infor- 
mation. 

For busy work they colored and cut 
out hektographed pictures of Dutch boys 
and girls, also storks, dogs, geese and 








rows of tulips. 
sand-board, 

They now began the work of constructing the objects ne: 
essary for their Dutch village. This work was done entire! 
by the second grade, as the things to ke constructed were muc! 
too difficult for baby fingers. Indeed, it seemed at first that 
they might be too hard even for grade two, but when thi 
was hinted at by the teacher the children begged so har 
to be allowed to try, and being put upon their metal, the result 
were far beyond the teacher’s expectations. 

Two large windmitls of different design were censtructed 
One was community work, while the other was the work « 
one small boy. A tool house, and two Dutch houses, wit! 
their red-tiled roofs, were also community work. 

The preparation of the sand-board was next in order. 

A thin layer of sand was spread evenly over the sand-boar: 
This was to give one the idea of Hollan: 
as a low, flat country. 

Of course, canals and dikes must b 
made the main feature of any Dutch scen« 
so blue paper covered with common win 
dow glass formed the canal, while a pil 
of wet sand firmly patted down on eithe 
side formed a strong dike A _ sma! 
bridge was placed across this cana! 
This was made by one of the boys,. with 
out any help whatsoever from the teache: 
A small dog cart, filled with tiny mil 
cams covered with tinfoil, and drawn b 
a pair of cunning dogs, when placed nea 
the front of the sand-board was the prid 
of the small maker’s heart. 

Each child had a part, however smal 
in this work. Boats and tmy woode 
shoes modeled from clay were made b 
each child and the best ones chosen. 

By putting skewers firmly into th 
sand and placing the houses and wind 
mills over these, the objects were hel: 
very securely in place. Then rows o 
tulips were planted in front of ‘the houses 
One stork perched on the roof of th: 
house, while another walked sedatel: 
along the dike in search of a frog o 
other delicacy for his supper. 

And the village was ready fer the in- 


These vere put away to be used later for tl 
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habitants. These came as a complete surprise to the chil- 
dren, as the teacher had not spoken of such a thing.» ,When 
they beheld four dolls dressed in typical Dutch ‘costumes, 
their happiness knew no bounds. It was with regret thev 
said good-bye to Peter and Wilhelmina, small Gretchen 
and her mother, to turn their thoughts and interests else- 
where. 


The following books were used: 

















Little Folks of Far Away Lands. Lizzie Whiitum. Pub- 
lished by Educational Publishing Company. 

Peeps at Many Lands—Holland. Beatrix Jungmen. 

Holland. Beatrix Jungman. 

The Little Cousin Series — Holland. 

Big People and Little People of Other Lands, Edwerd Show. 

Little Folks of Many Lands. Chance. 


Some of the original written work by Grade II follows: 
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PETER : 
Peter is a little Dutch boy, he 
lives in Hi ‘ : 
His people are called Dutch, 
too. 


Peter wears queer baggy 
trousers and a funny cap. 

Peter wears wooden shoes. 
When Peter goes into the house 
he takes off his shoes. 

One day Peter sailed his 
wooden shoe in the canal. 

His mother did not like it. 

There are many windmills 
where Peter lives. 

In winter the canals freeze 
and Peter goes skating on them. 

In summer Peter helps his 
father take care of the tulips. 

Rosert TAYLOR DAWES 
(Age 7 years) 

Peter and Mina are twollittle 
Dutch children. They live in 
Holland. 

Holland is a low little country 
far away across the sea from 
America. 

There are many windmills in 
Holland. 

These windmills pump water To be hecktographed 
and grind the corn. - 

The little Dutch children 


wear queer wooden shoes. I would rather wear my leather ones. HOLLAND 


They look queer to us, but I guess if they should come to America 
we would look queer to them, 


Wy 


Wii, 











Holland is a little country far across the sea. ‘The people who live 
in Holland are called Dutch people. 


Henry Cortins (Age 8 years) In Holland, the land is so low, they build strong walls called dikes 


i to keep the water from overflowing the land. 
oak ase be giseaphsce oe odin The windmills pump the water from the land into the — 
There are many canals in Holland and they build strong walls to Cecertta Cocems (Age, 7 years 


keep the water from flowing all over the land. ‘These walls.are called Holland is a nice little land. 
dikes. The Dutch girls and boys wear wooden shoes. 
If a dike should leak the people would get drowned, so they are always The water is lower then the dikes. 
bie P Their houses are green and their roots are red. 
In summer little Peter and Wilhelmina help their father look after The dikes are very strong. 
the tulip garden. If the dikes leak it will keep flooding over the land. 
In winter everyone goes skating and have the gayest times. There are many windmills in Holland. 
I would like to go to Holland. Holland is a far away country. 
é JoHN BUcHACHJIAN (10 years) In Holland the sea is very. large. 


(Armenian, two years in this country) ANNIE LAzowsNE (Age 8 years) 
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Blackboard Lessons ’ He has a big sail-boat. ! 


I go out in the boat with him. 
Holland is a land across the sea. 


There is a wind-mill near my house. 
The Dutch people live in Holland. It pumps water and grinds corn. 
Along the seashore they have built high dikes. 


These dikes keep the water from over-flowing .the land. Taping pong 2 
Some of the Dutch cities have canals for streets. Jan is my brother 2 

Holland is called the “Land of Boats and Windmills.” We play together all day. 

I am a little Dutch boy. - We like to watch the fishing boats. 

My name is Jan. We like to run on the high dikes. 

I live in Holland. ce We work in our gardens. 


I wear wooden shoes. 


There are red and yellow tulips in our garden. 
My father is a fisherman. 


There are purple, pink and white hyacinths, too. 
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Babies of the World III 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Greetings from the Little Pilgrims 


Let the children play they are real little Pilgrims, with an Indian 
Chief or two, bringing a greeting to the children of 1912. ‘Let them 
wear as appropriate costumes as possible. There may be as many 
as desired — different ones taking the different parts in first and 
second stanzas, and all giving third. 


Remember Allerton, Ellen More, 

Damaris Hopkins, and others — a score — 
‘Wrestling Brewster, who knows it’s a sin 
To have any fun, and wee Peregrine. 


The Maberry Heroine 


VERONICA REILLY 


ITTY ANDREWS finished wiping the dishes for her 
mother and then set them away in the old oak cup- 
board against the kitchen wall. 

“Hurry now, dear,” Mrs. Andrews said. “I am 
afraid you will be late for school.” But Kitty lingered in the 
doorway, a troubled expression on her small, fair face. 

“Oh, Mother! Can’t-I stay at home with you to-day? I 
could help you make the apple butter, you know.” Mrs. 
Andrews stared at her daughter in surprise. It was a very 
unexpected and unusual request. 

“Why, Kitty! Are you ill? You have never yet asked me 
to let you stay away from school.” 

“T know, Mother. I’ve never wanted to before, but to- 
day”’—There were tears in Kitty’s eyes and her voice trem- 
bled a little as she hurried on to explain. 

“You see, we are having an arithmetic contest with the 
Browning School this afternoon, and all the girls in that 
neighborhood wear such pretty clothes, and all our Maberry 
girls are going to put on their very best dresses, and you know, 
mother, I’ve nothing, but the old blue calico I’ve worn all 
week.” She dropped her head in her hands to hide her 
misery. She was only thirteen, and it was hard, oh, so hard, 
to be the only one in school who wore blue calicoes every day 
and Sunday, too. 

Mrs. Andrews watched her daughter for a moment with 
troubled eyes, then went over and laid a loving arm about her 
shoulders. 

“You can stay at home if you like, Kitty, but suppose 
Maberry lost the contest, partly because you were not there 
to help. How would you feel, Kitty?” 

“Why, I’d feel mean and cowardly!” She raised her head 
and her tear-dimmed blue eyes looked straight into her 


Desire Minter, neat as a glove, 

Henry, Francis, little boy Love; 

Humility Cooper, Resolved White — 

Some Indian braves with their feathers bright. 


Prim little Pilgrims — long, long ago, 
The first Thanksgiving was ours, you know; 
And this is the very good reason why 
Each has a finger, to-day, in your pie! + 


mothers. ‘I would rather stay, but I’ll go for your sake, 
Mother, and Miss Waring’s, and to help Maberry.” 

It was going to be a very eventful and exciting day! All the 
other children who attended Maberry School had felt it as 
they hurried toward the little gray country school-house with 
their books and lunch baskets that bright October morning. 

Miss Waring, the teacher, sitting at her desk looking over 
some of the work of the previous day, glanced up with a 
bright, cheery ‘‘Good-morning” whenever the door opened 
to admit one of her pupils. 

One knew it was going to be a gala day for Maberry School 
the moment their eyes had traveled over the bright-faced little 
throng assembled in the school-room. All the girls had 
donned their prettiest dresses, and the boys, if one might say 
it, were even more spick and span than their sisters. Miss 
Waring looked very proud and pleased and perhaps a little 
anxious as she rang the bell. Browning School had sent forth 
the challenge and she was eager for her pupils to win. 

When they had all taken their places she called the roll, but 
there was one name that brought no response. Kitty Andrews 
had not come! A little gasp of dismay ran through the school 
and Miss Waring’s face assumed a sober expression. The 
larger girls in the back seats, forgetting their good deportment, 
whispered excitedly. They were depending so much on 
Kitty. Not one of Maberry’s boys or girls could add taster 
or multiply quicker, or solve so easily those troublesome prob 
lems that made arithmetic a bugbear for so many of them. 

Presently the door opened and in came Kitty in her faded 
blue dress. The whispering instantly ceased, and a feeling 
of relief swept over the little assembly. Miss Waring’s kind 
brown eyes met Kitty’s as she paused at the teacher’s desk to 
deliver her excuse. 

“Oh, Miss Waring, I didn’t want tocome! I tried to stay at 
home, because — because —” 

“T know, dear,” Miss Waring whispered back, under- 
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standingly. ‘And you don’t know how glad I am because 
you came. We couldn’t win without you, Kitty.” 

Kitty took her seat and tried not to be unhappy. But now 
and then during the morning lessons her eyes wandered from 
her books to rest admiringly on Mary Gray’s red silk dress or 
Janet Carson’s pretty blue serge sailor suit, and she longed 
to hide her little shabby self in some dark corner. She was 
sure that the other girls all looked at her pityingly, and it hurt. 
It was cettainly bad enough to look like a little beggar, but to 
be looked on with pity and talked about was worse. 

The morning passed very slowly for most of Miss Waring’s 
pupils. They were eager for the long hay ride to the next 
district, and when the clock finally struck twelve and the 
teacher rang the bell for dismissal they hurried through with 
their lunches to be ready when the minute for starting came. 
They had not long to wait. Jimmy Barton, driving his 
father’s shining team of blacks in the hay wagon, came down 
the hill and was greeted with lusty cheers as he approached. 
The boys brought out the school flag and fastened it to the 
head mast of the rack, where it fluttered gaily in the breeze. 

The children with much noise and laughter scrambled up 
on the soft bed of hay. Miss Waring drew Kitty up beside 
her on the rack and then Jimmy shook the lines over the backs 
of the horses and they started off at a lively pace. 

It was a delightful ride. The air was golden with the 
haze of Indian Summer. Showers of bright-colored leaves 
fluttered down from overhanging boughs, and rabbits scuttled 
out of their hiding places along the roadside. 

At the end of the ride a surprise awaited the pupils of 
both schools. When they had all assembled, Mr. Allen, 
President of the Browning School Board, arose from his seat, 
and after a pleasant little speech of welcome to the rivals 
made the announcement that a prize of five dollars would be 
given by him to the pupil who was victorious in the contest 
between the two schools. A little murmur of surprise and 
pleasure went round the old school-room. Then the boys, 
forgetting everything in their delight, 
cheered heartily for Mr. Allen. 
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wanted to win the prize. Miss Waring and the boys and 
gicls from Maberry watched her lovingly and anxiously. She 
was their last hope and they were so eager to win! 

With lightning speed she added up the long arithmetic sum 
and called the answer ahead of her opponent. He took his 
seat and another went forward to the board. Kitty was again 
victorious. 

At last Browning’s only remaining pupil went forward. He 
was a bright-looking boy of fifteen, alert and quick. The 
girls and boys from Maberry looked on with keen anxiety. 
Every face was bent forward, flushed and eager, and when 
Kitty called her answer by the fraction of a second ahead of 
her opponent, smiles of joy broke over the faces of her school- 
fellows. 

Kitty stood before them a radiant and happy little figure. 
Mr. Allen stepped forward and shook her hand warmly. 
Then he presented her with the prize, and the pupils of 
Browning, forgetting their keen disappointment in a burst of 
admiration, started a round of applause in which everyone 
joined. 

It was an hour of triumph for the little calico dressed girl, 
but the best part of the day came after the homeward ride, 
when she told the wonderful news to her mother, and saw the 
light of happiness in her eyes. 

“And only think, mother, I’d have missed it all if I had 
been a coward and stayed at home,” she said. 





When the Woods Turn Brown 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 
Their gold and crimson all dropped down, 
And crumbled to dust? Oh, then as we lay 
Our ear to earth’s lips we shall hear her say, 
“In the dark, I am seeking new gems for my crown:” 
We will dream of green leaves, when the woods turn brown. 
— Lucy Larcom 





Sewing Card 





Kitty Andrews drew in her breath 
sharply and her cheeks flushed. 

“Oh, if I could only win that 
prize!” she thought. Looking up 
she met Miss Waring’s brown eyes 
smiling at her encouragingly. 

“T will! I just will!” she whis- 
pered earnestly to herself. rs 

The contest began with enthu- 
siasm. The younger pupils of both 
schools were the first to take the 
board. Miss Adams of the Brown- ] 
ing School gave out the problems, 
while Mr. Allen, acting as judge, de- 
cided the correctness of the work. \ \ 
To the surprise and chagrin of the 
Maberryites, Browning School was \ 
soon slightly in the lead. But they 
kept the advantage only for a while. 

Tommy Jones of Maberry called 
for a problem in addition of frac- 
tions and swiftly vanquished his 
opponent. By degrees several of 
Browning’s pupils were mowed 
down. Then once again the rival 
side took the lead, and when Kitty / 
Andrews, the last of Maberry’s 
pupils, went forward to the board, 
there were four opponents on the 
Browning side. 

Miss Waring looked on anxiously. 
She had faith in Kitty, but the odds 
were great. The old school-room 
had grown very quiet and tense ex- 
citement reigned. 

Kitty took her place calmly. She / 
had forgotten the shabby blue calico, 
and now she cared not for what any- 
one might say. She wanted to save 
her school from failure and she 
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Story of the Pilgrims 
ANN S. BROWNING 
(This story may be dramatized) 


ANY years ago, the Pilgrims lived in England. 

They were very happy, for England is-a beauti- 

ful country with green fields and hedge-rows. 

In a pretty ivy-covered cottage, there lived a 
family named Allerton. They had a little girl called 
Remember. She {liked to feed the great white swans on 
the pond in the garden. She liked to run up and down 
the beautiful hills. One day her father came home looking 
very sad. 

“What is the matter?” said Mrs. Allerton. 

“TI am afraid we shall have to move to Holland,” re- 
plied the father. 

“Not leave the green fields and hedge-rows of England! 
What has happened to make this necessary?” 

“The King has said.that we must all go to his church 
and pray the same prayers that he does.” 

“What will happen if we do not obey?” 

“We shall be whipped or put in prison.” 

“Let us take Remember and join the rest of the Pil- 
grims.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Allerton with their little girl went down 
to the wharf where the great ships were. 

“Ts this the vessel for Holland?” asked Mr. Allerton. 

“Yes,” replied the Captain, “and the other Pilgrims are 
on board.” 

The boat crossed the narrow channel to Holland. 

“How flat this country is,” said Mrs. Allerton. “TI shall 
miss the green hills of England.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Allerton, “but that hill of earth by 
the water’s edge is worth more than all the hills we 
have left. That is a dike to keep the water off the 
land. F 

“Look, father, how many rivers in this country! And 
what is that strange house on the bank?” asked Re- 
member. 

“That is not a house, but a wind-mill to pump the 
water into the canals. Those are not rivers, but canals 
that men have dug. When the water is frozen, they use 


them as we do roads. Men skate to work, women skate 
to market, children skate to school.” 

Everything was so different from England that one day 
Remember came running in, and said, “Mother,-I am 
homesick. I enjoy skating on the canal, but I do not 
understand my little Dutch playmates.” 

Mrs. Allerton replied, ‘We are all homesick. I miss 
our ivy-covered cottage. This blue house in which we 
live is clean, but very homely. Neither do I like our 
awkward wooden shoes.” 

Although many of the Pilgrims were unhappy,. they 
lived in Holland eleven years. At last Governor Carver 
called a meeting. He said: ‘My brave Pilgrims, I have 
called you together because it seems best for us to leave 
Holland. Our children are growing up like the Dutch 
people and losing their English ways. Let us move to 
America, where we can make an English home, and also 
worship God as we think right.” 

Mr. Bradford rose and said: ‘There are two ships we 
can have, the Speedwell and the Mayflower. The last 
is in England and will take the Pilgrims who are 
there.” 

Mr. Brewster said: 
bark at once.” 

The Pilgrims returned to England, and once more bade 
farewell to their dear English home, and started across 
the ocean. They had gone only a short distance, when 
the captain of the Speedwell came up to Mr. Bradford and 
said, “Sir, I fear the Speedwell has sprung a leak.” Mr. 
Bradford replied, “ Both ships will return to England, and 
the Mayflower will take more on board.” When they 
started the second time, the Mayflower had one hundred 
and one on board. 

Day after day, they sailed to the west and the children 
grew very tired. One day something beautiful happened. 
A little baby came to live with them, and they named it 
Oceanus, after the great ocean. Now, when Remember 
grew tired, her mother let her rock the baby in his wooden 
cradle. 

One morning, Remember slipped out of her berth very 
early. She went up on deck. She heard something go, 
“Peep! Peep!” She ran to the captain, and said, “Cap- 
tain, what is that little bird up there?” 


“Let us ask God’s blessing and em- 
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“Oh, it is a little land bird. Soon we must see the 
shore.” 

Mr. Brewster came up just then and said, “Yes, but it 

is Sunday; we will not land to-day.” They had church 
on board the Mayflower. 
B The next morning the Pilgrims found a good landing 
on a great rock. As he stepped on it, Captain Miles 
Standish said, “This rock we step upon we will call Ply- 
mouth after our English home.” The Pilgrims found no 
comfortable houses in America. Instead they landed on a 
rocky coast, amid gloomy pine trees. The men began to 
build houses, but before they were finished many people 
were ill. At one time, there were only seven well Pilgrims 
to care for the sick ones. 

You may be sure they were glad when the warm, spring 
sunshine came. Even then their troubles were not all 
over. One morning, Priscilla said, ‘‘There is very little 
food left.” John Alden replied, “Here is grain I have 
found buried in the earth. Perhaps it will do to plant.” 

“Tf we just knew how to do it.” 

Through the village street came an Indian and he said, 
“Welcome, Englishmen! Welcome, Englishmen! I'll show 
you how to plant corn.” 

The men went out to the fields to work, while the women 
did the weaving and spinning. In the fall, there was a 
great harvest. 

Mr. Brewster said, “Everything has grown so well, 
let us thank God for the harvest.” 

“Let us have a feast,” said Mrs. Carver, “and have 
something on the table of everything God has given us 
to show how much we have to be thankful for.” 

“Let us invite the Indians who have been so kind to us,” 
said gentle Mrs. Brewster. 

Mr. Bradford added, ‘This will be the first Thanks- 
giving Day in America, but I am sure it will not be the 
last.” 







Methods of Travel. 
HOLLAND 
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Reproduction Stories 


ALICE Cook FULLER 


NovEMBER WIND 


‘The November wind blew and blew. It blew the dust in 
the road, it blew the door shut; it blew the clothes off 
the lines where they were drying, and it blew the leaves 
off the trees. 

It piled the leaves in the fence corners and in the hollows 
of the woods. It brought them a few at a time, and piled 
them up in great heaps, until there were a great many of 
them. 

One day while Margaret was searching for a covering 
for her pansy bed, to keep the plants from freezing through 
the cold winter days, she chanced upon these leaves. 

She pounced upon them gleefully. 

“Just the thing!” she cried. ‘The very thing I want! 
A bead if the wind knew that, and piled them there for 

” she laughed. 

The leaves rustled cheerily as she gathered them up, 
for that was a part of their work in the world — to help 
keep the little plants alive after the leaves themselves 
were too old to be of use to the tree. 

“You dear things!”” Margaret whispered to them. “ You 
sound as though you were laughing!”’ 

I wonder if they were. 


SEEDS 


Mary and Marion were running through the lane one 
day when they saw something very bright on the wild 
rose bushes. They gathered some, and broke them open. 
The red buds were filled with seeds. 

Can you find out whether these seeds would grow if 
they were properly planted? 
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Correlated Language and Occupation Lessons IV 
Arranged by Rut O. Dyer 





The Little Red Hen 


HERE was once a little red hen. She was not 

like other hens. Oh, no! she was a little different. 

In the first place, she was a little red hen, and in 

the second place, she lived in a little house in the 
woods —a dear little, queer little house. It had a little 
porch on which the red hen sat on summer afternoons, 
and a little room in which the little red hen cooked her 
dinner, for she was not a common red hen— oh, no! She 
would never think of eating corn and meal thrown upon 
the ground. She knew how to cook and she lived on the 
daintiest fare, cooked by her own hands, and that was 
why the fox who lived over the hill with his mother wanted 
to get the little red hen for his dinner. 

He had watched her for many days and every time he 
saw her she looked plumper and sweeter than before. 
But the little red hen never went far from her own door 
because she knew the fox was always hungry. 

So the fox selected a spot not far from the little red hen’s 
house where he could see her whenever she came outside 
her door and when she came out and sat on her porch he 
would peep: around the tree behind’which he was hiding 
and say, “Oh, she’s getting nice and fat! When I catch 
her out, I’ll have a meal, yes, I’ll have a meal!” Then he 
would smack his lips and jump behind the tree so the little 
red hen could not see him. 

One day she went out to get some wood to make a fire. 
She forgot to lock the door and the fox was watching be- 
hind the tree. When he saw her come out he said: ‘There 
comes that little red hen. I never saw her look better in 
my life.” Then he smacked his lips and thought how 
good she would taste. 

He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw that she 
had forgotten to lock her door, for the little red hen was 
always so careful. So he kept very still until she turned 
with her back towards the house. Then he crept in just 
as quietly and hid under the bed. 

The little red hen was so busy humming a tune as she 
picked up her sticks that she did not hear the fox moving 
behind her, and when she had her apron full, she came in 
and locked the door. She opened her stove and built her 
fire, and just as she struck a match to light it, out jumped 
the fox. The little red hen was so frightened that all 
she could say was, “Oh, me! Oh, me!” Then she flew 
up on a beam. 

The fox was very much disappointed, but he sat beneath 
the beam and said very low to himself: “I can’t let that 
little red hen go. She is so plump and sweet. I must 
have her. I will run round and rovnd in a ring and per- 
haps she will get dizzy and fall off.” So he ran round 
and round and round and the little red hen began to sway 
from side to side, and at last — down she came — right 
at the feet of the fox. : 

The fox grabbed her and said: “Now, my little red hen, 
you are mine at last and I will have what I have long 
wanted—a fine, fat hen for my dinner.” 

So he put her into a bag and opened the door and ran 
off as fast as he could. But the little red hen was heavy 
and the day was very warm. The fox soon grew very 
tired and he still had one more hill to climb. It seemed 


more than he could do, so he said: ‘I cannot climb that 
high hill with this heavy !oad. so I will rest awhile in the 
shade of this large tree.’ He put the bag on the ground 
and lay down to rest, but before he knew it, he was asleep 
and dreaming of the steaming dish the little red hen would 
make. 

The little red hen lay very quietly in the bag until she 
heard the fox breathing very hard; then she said: “He 
must be asleep. I will try and peck a hole in this bag.” 
So she pecked and pecked, but a hole wouldn’t come. 
Then she said: “What shall I do? I can’t stay here and 
be eaten by the fox. I must get out. I do wish I had a 
knife to cut this bag.” Then she felt in her pocket and 
said: “Why, here are my little scissors. I left them in 
my pocket when Ff was sewing on the porch. I will cut 
a small hole and crawl out.” 

Then she took the scissors from her pocket and cut a 
hole large enough to get her body through and crept out 
very quietly. She looked carefully at the fox and found 
that he was fast asleep, then she laughed heartily to her- 
self, as she thought how angry he would be when he found 
that she was -gone. 

Now this little red hen was very wise indeed, and she 
said to herself: “What if the fox should wake up soon 
and overtake me! That would never do. I must get a 
large stone and put it in the bag and sew up the hole. 
Then he will never know that I have run away.” 

So she found a stone and, hastily putting it in the 
bag, sewed up the hole with a needle and thread she 
had left in the cushion which she always carried on her 
— Then she ran home as fast as her feet could carry 

er. 

By and by the fox woke up and rubbed his eyes, for 
he was still very sleepy. ‘Have I been asleep?” he said. 
“T didn’t mean to sleep, I only thought I’d rest awhile. 
Why, I’ll be late to dinner!” So he put his bag on his 
shoulder and started off. 

Now the stone was much heavier than the little red hen, 
and he hadn’t gone far before it began to hurt his back. 

“How heavy this little red hen is,” he said to himself. 
“She is fine and fat and I shall have a good dinner.” 

As he came near his home he saw his mother standing 
at the door looking for him. She was shading her eyes 
with her hand, for the sun was very bright. 

“What have you in your bag, my son?”’ she said. 

“Tt’s the little red hen, mother,” said the fox, “and 
she’s very plump and sweet. She is so heavy I could 
hardly get over the hill with her. Have you the kettle 
on? I’ve had a hard time getting her and I want to cook 
her right away.” 

“Yes, my son,” said the mother; “the kettle is on.” 

“Lift the lid and I will put her in,” said the fox. 

So the mother lifted the lid and the fox held the bag 
over the kettle. At first the rock would not drop and he 
thought the little red hen was clinging to the bag with 
her feet, so he shook it very hard. Splash went the heavy 
stone into the hot water, and burned them both so badly 
that they cried out with the pain. 

After that, they were afraid to have anything to do 
with the little red hen, so she lived happily in her little 
house forever after. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DRAMATIZATION OF THE LITTLE 
Rep HEN 


This is one of the few good stories for dramatization 
which requires only a few characters, 

The space in front of the teacher’s desk can be selected 
for the porch in front of the little red hen’s house, while the 
interior of the house will be behind the desk. 

The little red hen passes through an imaginary door 
when she enters the house. 

The tree behind which the fox hides should be at the 
other side of the room. A chair can be selected for the 
tree. ' 

The fox is a very sly fellow, so it is well to select a child 
to play his part who possesses this characteristic in some 
degree, while a very small child should represent the 
little red hen. 

Two chairs can be placed behind the desk to represent 
the bed and another chair can serve as a stove. 

When the fox jumps at the little red hen she jumps 
first on the bed, then on the beam, which is represented by 
the desk. The fox runs round and round and the little 
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wards and forwards as if she is cutting and opens a fold of 
the coat — first a little way and then farther, until the 
opening is large enough for her to get out.) , 

After she gets out, she finds a large stone which she 
puts in the bag. Then she sews up the bag. She places 
the stone in the coat in such a way that the fox can easily 
gather it up as he would a bag. 

When the fox wakes up he takes up his bag and walks 
on towards his home, which is situated at the other end 
of the room. There we find his mother shading her eyes 
with her hand and watching for her son. A wooden 
measure can represent the kettle and any convenient 
article can serve as a lid. It is necessary to imagine the 
water and the splash caused by the falling rock. 


Dramatization 
Major CHARACTERS Minor CHARACTER 
. Mother Fox 


Fox 
Little Red Hen 


Fox (sifting down behind a tree) This is a good place 
for me to sit, for I can see the little red hen every time 





red hen sways from side to side and at last falls (jumps) 
from the beam to the floor. The fox grabs her and places 
her in a long coat which he brought with him, rolled under 
his arm as a bag, when he entered the room. This coat 
serves as a bag. He holds the top of the coat as he would 
the top of a bag and lets the lower part completely cover 
the little red hen, who walks close behind him under the 
coat. . 

The fox walks all around the room, in.and out among 
the desks, and then decides that he must rest, so he puts 
the little red hen down on the ground and falls asleep. 

The child who represents the little red hen sits on the 
floor completely covered by the coat. She listens and 
decides that the fox is asleep; then she tries to peck a hole 
in the bag, but gives up in despair. At last she finds her 
scissors and cuts the bag. (She works the scissors back- 


she leaves the house. (Shades his eyes with his hands and 
looks steadily towards the house.) Why, there she is now! 
(Little Red Hen comes out and sits on the porch to sew.) 
Ah! she is getting nice and fat. When I catch her out I’ll 
have a nice meal. (Smacks his lips.) Yes, Vil have a 
nice meal. 

Little Red Hen (rising from her seat) 1 must go out and 
get some chips to build a fire. The heat makes me feel 
uite weak. I think I shall have some tea for supper. 
Puts thimble and scissors in her pocket and needle and thread 
in the cushion which is pinned to her skirt and goes to the 
chip pile, humming a tune.) 


(Fox peeps from behind the tree when the little Red Hen’s 
back is turned. Then he creeps out very quietly, runs into the 
house and crawls under the bed. The Little Red Hen fills 
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her apron with chips, returns to theghouse andjmakes the 
fire. Just as she is ready to light it, out jumps the Fox.) 


Fox I’ve wanted you for a long time and now I’ve got 
you. (Grabs at Little Red Hen.) 


Little Red Hen (dodging the Fox) Oh, me! Oh, me! 


(Little Red Hen flies up on a beam. The Fox sits down 
below and looks up wistfully.) 


Fox (to himself) I can’t let that Little Red Hen go. 
She is so plump and sweet. I must have her. (Smacks 
his lips.) I will run round and round in a ring and per- 
haps she will get dizzy and fall off. 


(Fox runs round and round. The Little Red Hen sways 
from side to side and at last falls down at the feet of the Fox.) 


Fox (grabbing Little Red Hen and putting her in the bag.) 
Now, my Little Red Hen, you are mine at last, and I will 
have what I have long wanted —a fine fat hen for my 
dinner. 


(Fox throws the bag over his shoulder and opens the door 
and goes down the road. He walks rapidly at first, but 
soon grows tired and walks more slowly, and finally stops 
at the foot of the hill.) 


Fox Icannot climb that high hill with this heavy load, 
so I will rest awhile in the shade of this tree. 


(Fox puts the bag on the ground and lies down under the 
tree. After awhile he falls asleep.) 


Little Red Hen I wonder if he can be asleep now. Yes 
I think he is, for he is breathing very hard. I will try 
to peck a hole in this bag (pecks at bag and after repeated 
atiempts gives up in despair). I can’t peck a hole in it. 


It is too tough. What shall Ido? I can’t stay here and 
be eaten by the Fox. I must get out. I do wish I had a 
knife to cut this bag. (Feels im her pocket and finds scis- 
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sors.) Why, here are my little scissors. I left them in 
my pocket when I was sewing on the porch. I will cut 
a small hole and crawl out. (Takes scissors from her 
pocket and cuts a small hole in the bag and crawls out. Then 
she goes up to the Fox and looks at him closely.) Yes, he 
is fast asleep. (Laughs heartily.) How angry he will 
be when he wakes up and finds that I am gone. (Looks 
frightened.) What if he should wake up soon and over- 
take me! That would never do! I must get a large 
stone and put it in the bag and sew up the hole. Then he 
will never know. (Finds a stone behind the tree, puts it 
in the bag, and taking a needle and thread from the cushion 
at her side, sews up the hole.) Now he will never know. 
(Runs on towards home.) 

Fox (waking up and rubbing his eyes) Have I been 
asleep? I didn’t mean to sleep. I only thought I’d rest 
awhile. (Jumps up.) Why, I'll be late to dinner. (Picks 
up bag, flings tt over his shoulder and starts off, walks rapidly 
at first, and then more slowly.) How heavy this Little 
Red Hen is! She is fine and fat and I knowI shall havea 
good dinner. (Walks on slowly. Changes the bag from 
shoulder to shoulder to relieve strain. Looks eagerly for- 
ward.) Why, there is mother waiting at the door! 

Mother Fox (shading her eyes with her hand) What have 
you in your bag, my son? 

Fox It’s that Little Red Hen, mother, and she is very 
plump and sweet. She was so heavy I could hardly get 
over the hill with her. Have you the kettle on? I’ve 
had a hard time getting her and I want to cook her right 
away. 

Mother Yes, my son, the kettle is on. 

Fox Lift the lid and I will put her in. 


(Mother Fox lifts the lid. Fox unties the bag and holding 
it over the kettle, shakes vigorously.) 


Fox She doesn’t want to come out. (Shakes harder 
and stone falls from the bag into the water. It throws the 
water over the floor and scalds the Mother Fox and the Fox.) 

Mother Fox (rubbing hands together) Oh, my hands! Oh, 
my hands! 
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Fox (rubbing his face) I’m scalded! I’m scalded! 

Mother Fox ‘That was a mean trick. 

Fox I'll never trouble that Little Red Hen again, 
she always gets ahead of me. 


SAND TABLE DEMONSTRATION OF “THE LITTLE RED 
HEN” 


In demonstrating a story on the sand table, the 
children should be allowed to select their own scene, 
but a skillful teacher can lead them to select the 
best scene for their demonstration, and when possible 
several scenes should be worked in to make the complete 
story. 

When this story is placed on the sand table, the left 
hand side should be given to the little red hen’s house. 
This should be a delightful little structure, with a porch 
running across the front and down either side. 

The house can be built of clay bricks. The bricks 
should be used while very moist, so they can be readily 
pressed into shape. 

A rectangular structure 8” long, 63” wide, 6” high, can 
be built. On top of this should be placed a roof of green 
paper to represent a shingled covering. 

Across the front of the house should be laid two rows 
of dry brick and meeting these and running down either 
side of the house should be one row of dry brick. These 
will serve as a floor to the porch. 

The roof of the porch can be made of a flat piece of 
stiff cardboard cut in the shape given and covered with 
green paper. The porch roof is supported by white col- 
umns made of pieces of white drawing paper, 53” long, 
and rolled so as to represent columns. These are stuck 
into a base of moist clay and set upright on the porch 
floor. 
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In the front of this house, doors and windows should be 
cut. 

A fence can be made of five inch sticks in the sand. 
Across the top of these should be laid similar sticks to 
represent a railing. 

The little red hen is seen in the yard by a pile of pegs. 
She is supposed to be picking up chips for her fire. 

The little red hen should be cut from white paper and 
colored a reddish brown. From the door of the house 
to the gate runs a white path made by sprinkling white 
sand over the surface of the table. On either side of the 
path the yard is well sprinkled with green waxola to repre- 
sent grass. 

The fox is seen behind a tree which is just outside of the 
fence. He seems to be watching every movement of the 
little red hen. 

To the right of the house the sand should be sloped 
to répresent a hill and on this hill is a grove of trees. 

This marks the second stage of our story, for under one 
tree we see the sack in which the little red hen has placed 
alargestone. The sack can be made of any kind of material 
and sewed in straight seams. 

Under another tree we see the fox just waking up from 
his nap. He is cut from paper and mounted on a standard, 
so he will stand alone. 

The hill slopes to the right hand side of the table where 
we see the modest little house of the fox. At the door is 
old Mother Fox looking for her son. The house“can be 
constructed from paper and the mother fox can be cut 
from paper and mounted. 

From the little red hen’s house, on over the hill and out 
past the fox’s house, runs a road made of white sand, and 
the green waxola, which is lightly sprinkled over the hill 
and the ground near the fox’s house, shows us that nature 
has done her work here also. 
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Scheme of Drawing 
In a Borough Infants’ School, England 


B. Cockcrort 


(2) Drawing from the actual object mainly of subjects, (d) Free illustration of stories, incidents in the children’s 
the form of which may be developed from the ellipse and own lives, etc. 
which also have some bearing on the conversational lessons. APPARATUS 
Mass Drawing. Drawing with colored chalks on desk boards, wall surfaces, 
(6) Memory drawing either of objects which have come etc. With chalk or crayon on brown paper. 
under the children’s own observation, or which have been With the brush and moist water color. 
taught in previous lessons. Babies 


(c) Forms of beauty curves, etc. Lines and mass drawing in sand and on desk boards with chalk. 
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Illustrative scheme of animals, objects, etc., the drawing of which may be developed from the ellipse 
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Illustrative scheme of animals, objects, etc., the drawing of which may be developed from the ellipse 
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SAI ONE ANOTHER 


A Booklet Suggestion 


I wonder how many teachers would like their pupils to 
make more than just the special day booklets, if it only 
weren’t so much trouble to keep track of all the separate 
sheets and to tie innumerable ribbon bows? 

I have found a more satisfactory way, or at least I think 
I have, which is simply that of making the booklet first 
and having the work put in afterward. 

Plan minutely beforehand what it is to contain, so as to 
know exactly how many pages you wish it to have. 

Then select half as rnany sheets of paper, twice the size, 
and fold through the middle, which will give the required 
number of pages. For instance, if the ordinary 6x9 draw- 
ing paper is used, ten pages 4} x 6, is the result, which is a 
good size for all around work. 

Unfold and with needle and strong thread tack the pages 
together about 1” from top and bottom and refold. 

Cut™ two slightly larger pieces of whatever material 
is to be used | for a cover (this must not be one folded piece), 
insert” pages” between them and fasten all together with 
a piece of passepartout such as is used for binding pictures. 
& When complete, you will have a strong, well-bound 
booklet, and one in which the pages can be turned as 
easily as those of a tablet, as well as a most ‘attractive 
one, thanks to the various colors of the binding tape, 
one of which can nearly always be found to harmonize 
with your cover design. 

HELEN C. GREMONT 





Helps from an English Teacher 


This may be a plan already widely in use, but it has only 
this week occurred to me to powder all small ends of chalk 
left from blackboard drawing lessons, to throw over the sand- 
table in lieu of snow, in Eskimo and other winter scenes. 
Great has been the delight of the children, for it gives a more 
realistic effect, especially with a small amount of “sparkling 
frost”’ added, than does the “‘frost’’ alone. 

I wonder how many tired teachers of babies have seen little 
faces getting flushed and heavy, and at times even bored, 
however interesting the lesson may be made? While mine 
one day were acting on my suggestion that they all “go to. 
sleep until I play you awake with a tune on the piano,” the 
idea came to me to say, “Now you are asleep, I wonder who 
will dream the nicest dreams? I will ask you presently what 
you have been dreaming about.” Once awaked by the 
signal before mentioned, there were no tired faces, and oh! 
the wonderful dreams I heard related, from airy castles con- 
cerning fairies and Christmas gifts, down to most “creepy” 
tales, which latter I just modified by suggestion. Now, it 
only needs the word, “Let us all dream for a few minutes,” 
to bring back interest for an hour. Surely a few minutes well 


spent. 
Woolacombe, England F. FerRGcuson 





Phonic Game 


Trencher! The very thing! I had been vainly racking my 
brains for a phonic device and so far had been unsuccessful. 
As I gazed round the room in search of inspiration, my glance 
fell on a round salver, the twin of the one with which we 
played “Trencher” at our annual Christmas Eve parties. 
Trencher was such an institution with us that my brother 
was wont to remark rather irreverently, “Where Christmas 
is, there shall ye find ‘Trencher’ also.” 

Next morning, I printed several phonic combinations on 





slips of paper and presented one to each of my twenty pupils 
Then I allowed them to sit on the floor in a ring, and produced 
a wooden bread trencher borrowed from my landlady for 
the occasion. I briefly explained the game, and setting my 
trencher spinning, called out, “At.” The child whose label 
bore that combination, sprang up and seized the trencher 
before it fell to the ground. The game went on and the 
combinations were soon quite easily recognized. The chil- 
dren often ask for ‘“‘Trencher.’”’ Sometimes we vary it by 
substituting a tennis ball for the trencher. The player then 
has to catch the ball before it has done bouncing. 
E. H. C. 


A Protest 

Why do first and second grade teachers stick gold or silver 
stars on a child’s forehead ? 

Would you stick a star onto the forehead of a beautiful 
white marble statue of achild? I am sure you would consider 
that a dreadful thing to do, and yet little children are in- 
finitely more beautiful, and anything pasted on their little faces 
must mar their beauty, and appear a desecration. 


Rest Exercise 


The — pretty “Rest Exercise” appeared in Primary Epvu- 
CATION” several years ago and has been a delight to my Second Grade 
children. I do not give it often enough for them to memorize, so it is 
always a fresh joy to them. I trust it may be reprinted for the benefit 
of new members of Prrmary EDUCATION’S ever-increasing family of 
subscribers. 


H. M. W. 
(This is to be read by the teacher to the youngest children, who are to 
follow directions. It is a pleasant way of securing attention and train- 
ing them to work together and to obey promptly.) 
All may stand up 
In the aisle, 
Make good straight lines 
For a little while. 


Hands on hips, 
Hands on knees, 
Put them behind you, 
If you please. 


Touch your shoulders, 
Now your nose, 
Touch your ears, 
And now your toes. 


Raise your arms 
High up in the air, 
Down at your sides, 
Now touch your hair. 


Hands at sides 
Now you may place, 
Touch your elbows, 
And now your face. 


Raise hands up 
High as before, 

Now you may clap — 
One, two, three, four. 


Now sit down, 

Hands folded once more, 
Eyes to the front, 

Feet on the floor. 
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Scripture Thoughts for Grade One 


For several years, it has been quite a problem to me to 
know just what Scripture selections to use with first grade 
children. 

Since our school law requires Bible reading in all of the 
grades, and also because five-year-olds have limited powers 
of understanding, I was at a loss to select from our vast 
storehouse of good things such passages as should be 
suitable. 

After some thought, I finally selected and am using 
with good results the following list, which is memorized 
by the children and supplemented by stories of the great 
characters of the Bible. 


Matt 6:9-13. (The Lord’s Prayer.) 
Eph. 4:32 (a) 
John 10:11 
Mark 10:13, 14, 16 
| Pew 8:17 
I John 4:19 
John 3:16 } 
| I John 4:11 
{ Psalms 24:1 ' 
Psalms 121:1-2 
Matt. 5:8 
Mark 12:30 (a) 
Luke 2:8-14. (For Christmas.) 
Psalms 23 
Psalms 100 


The references in braces are grouped as I use the verses 
in our morning exercises. 

Another plan that has been of great value to me is the 
following one, which I make use of just before the repeti- 
tion of the prayer. 

Teacher ‘The Lord is in His holy temple.” 

Children “Let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 

All of the children, even the most heedless, seem to realize 
something of its meaning, and it is scarcely ever necessary 
to break the soft sweet silence that steals over the room 
like a shadow, to remind some little person to close his 
eyes, as was often the case in the old days when I said 
merely: ‘“Let’s all bow our heads now.” 
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Try this or a similar plan and note the change. 
HELEN C. GREMONT 


Primary Arithmetic 


In teaching primary arithmetic, I have found it very help- 
ful to depend on United States money. Children come more 
in contact with it, and should know its value very early in life. 

An interesting game is to play store. For a while the 
teacher must be store-keeper, and see that the game is played 
so that it will benefit the children. 

As busy work have them prepare the paper which is to 
represent money and then mark it very plainly, five cents or 
ten cents, as the size of the paper indicates. 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Fractions, 
and Decimals may be taught in this way without trouble. 

The child comes to the table as if going to the store, and 
selects some article she wants. The teacher then sets the 
price of the article according to the grade of Arithmetic she 
is teaching. Perhaps the book is 35 cts. The child knows 
she does not have a piece of money marked 35 cts.; but she 
has a 25 ct. piece which is less than 35 cts., so she must get 
some mofe. Then’she adds 5 cts. more, and that makes 
30 cts. She readily sees that 5 cts. more makes 35 cts. So 
25 cts. and 2 five-cent pieces equals 35 cts. 

At another time she will only have one dollar bills to pur- 

chase with, and the book costs 85 cts. The teacher will then 
request her to state the amount of change she wants back. 
After a little questioning she will see that $1.00 — 85 cts. = 
15 cts. 
In teaching fractions the child knows there are 100 pennies 
in a dollar and that 4 of a dollar = socts. In cutting an apple 
in two parts, each part is called one-half, then by dividing 
one dollar in two parts, each part is called one-half. Then 
100 divided by two equals 50. 

The arithmetic form may be set on the board, and the 
steps explained. They will then understand that 2 half 
dollars make one dollar and that 2 X 50 = 100. 

This method will prove helpful if, as the play becomes 
interesting, the practical side be woven in, not so”as to spoil 
the game, but to help the game along. 

A. J. D. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES 


to their homes in the leafy trees. Yes, the flowers and birds 
and leaves spent a very happy summer together, but 


Autumn’s Message 
, Auice B. Le Fever 


For dramatization, here is an autumn poem that rivals 
in beauty and possibilities the old favorite, “‘October’s 
Party.” , 

A message came to the flowers one day, 
Brought by the wind from far, far away; 
And this is what to each flower he said, 
“ Autumn is coming to put you to bed.” 
Then to the birds in their nests he went; 
“Autumn to you a message has sent, 
Be ready to start as I pass by 
For down to the South is a long way to fly.” 
Then on he went to the leaves on the trees: 
“Put your best dresses on, if you please, 
For Autumn sends word to be ready to go” 
As soon as the North Wind begins to blow. 


Autumn came soon the flowers to greet, 
Singing a lullaby soft and sweet. 

The flowers covered their weary heads 

And sank fast asleep in their cozy beds. 

The leaves all sprang from the trees away, 

A splendid frolic they had that day, 

Then sank to rest in a tired heap, 

Realy at last, for their long winter’s sleep. 
The birdies, too — their playmates gone — 
Flew away to the South with glad, sweet songs. 


Autumn’s work was now nearly done, 

Leaves and flowers slept — the birds had gone, 

Blankets of soft, white snow she sent 

And tucked them in nicely before she went. . 
— Sel. 


Presentation I’m thinking this morning of: all the 
pretty flowers that grew in the garden at my home last 
summer. There was a bed of beautiful pansies, and what 
others do you think? (Children name.) Yes, roses and 
lilies and sweet-peas and almost every flower you have 
named. And they had some very noisy, happy little 
friends that came to visit them at all hours, from earliest 
dawn when they loved to swing on the tallest flower stalk 
and sing a glad “Good-morning,” until twilight, when 
they came to chirp a sleepy “Good-night,” and fly away 






4% a 


summer could not stay always. 
poem.) 

Perhaps we could have a flower garden right over here. 
(Chosen ones come to front.) Which flower are you? (Each 
child names flower.) And here come your friends, the 
birds. (Children allowed to come, as they name a bird.) 
Sometimes both birds and flowers are tired of the hot sun 
and are glad for the shade of the leaves. (Leaves chosen.) 

From which direction would the messenger come to 
tell of Autumn and the cold days? 

(Messenger chosen.) Of what season does he tell? 
(Autumn.) Mabel shall come from the north land as 
Autumn, and all the boys and girls in the seats may recite 
the story with me. 


1- 3 Teacher recites. 
4 Wind repeats over and over as he goes in and out 
among flowers. 
5 Teacher. 
6- 8 Wind to the birds. 
9 Teacher. 

10-12 Wind blowing among the leaves. 

(Wind retires and Autumn comes humming 
softly and flowers clasp hands over bowed 
heads and kneel, while the lines are being 
recited. The birds fly away when Autumn 
passes them and the leaves kneel in groups 
after a moment’s frolic.) 

23-26 Teacher recites, while Autumn and Wind scatter 

snowflakes over all. 

Note Many lessons should prepare for the complete dramatiza- 
tion. The first should include the presentation and recital of entire 
poem by the teacher, The second may include the message to the 
flowers only, the entire class ting the flowers, sometimes at 
seats, sometimes grouped, and each time with a different messenger. 
When preparation is complete the dramatization of the whole may be 
so varied that interest will be maintained until it can be given with 
no aid from the teacher and each child, besides having a pretty poem 
memorized, will have a new and beautiful conception of the changes 
which Autumn brings. 


(Teacher recites complete 


13-22 
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The schools i in 450 cities use the Victor! 
Why? 
Because it serves a purpose! 


The need of it is just as strong in YOUR school as it has 
been in any—the VICTOR will accomplish as much in your 
school as it will in any. It is no longer an experimental matter. 


. You are not asked to place your faith in an unknown quantity. 


The schools of four hundred and fifty cities are using the 
Victor—getting a daily benefit from it for the children entrusted 
to their care. 


Decoration Day Exercises at the Ramsey School, St. Paul, Minn. 


High School Music 


If you are using any one of the standard chorus books, 
your pupils are acquiring a taste for good music. Why not 
illumine and vitalize the whole subject by adding to the chorus 
work a systematized COURSE OF STUDY in Appreciation 
and History, illustrated at every point by the incomparable 
Victor Records? 


Send for a prospectus 

If you have not heard the Records of the Instruments of the 
Orchestra, the primary songs, the beautiful old folk and familiar songs, 
the gems of the great operas sung by noted artists, juss ASK ANY 
~ DEALER to give you a demonstration in YOUR SCHOOL. 

ou do without it? Haven’t YOUR children the same needs as 

wiuan™ on’t they respond to the same methods? 

The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general 
school work. 

Write today for further information to 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Dainty Waltz 


Harriet A. JAMES 

(For small children in school-room or gymnasium. Music— 
waltz time — “Campus Dream” or other pretty waltz.) 

Formation in rows — At first chord take position as in 
Illustration I, right foot at right angles with left and hands 
at waist. At second’ chord, raise skirts to side ready to 
start the dance as in Illustration II. 

First step — Balance step — Step right, place left foot 
in front of right, raise body high on toes (left arm across 
in front of body), and heels sink. (Two measures of 
music.) Step left, place right foot in front of left, raise 
body high on toes (right arm across in front of body) and 
heels sink. (Two measures of music.) Step diagonally 
right, left foot behind, hands low over right foot, raise 
high, looking at them as in Illustration III. (Two meas- 


ures.) Repeat, starting with left foot, then again starting 
right, and once more starting left. 
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Second step — Point diagonally forward with right foot, 
right hand low over right foot, left hand at waist as in 
Illustration ITV (one measure); raise right hand as in Llus- 
tration V (one measure); three quick running steps diago- 
nally forward right — left and right (one measure); point 
left with hands at waist (one measure). Same starting 
with left hand over left foot. Repeat again, starting 
right and again starting left. 

Third step— With skirts raised to side, step right, 
left foot behind, bend knees in courtesy, with right arm 
across body in front. (Arms out again.) Step left, right 
foot behind, raise left arm high as in Illustration VI. (On 
third count of measure.) 

Repeat above, starting left with right foot behind. 

Repeat, starting right with left foot behind. 

Repeat, starting left with right foot behind. os 

Fourth step — Same as step one, holding arms high in 
pose (Illustration III) on finish. At chord, lower arms 
and place feet.in first position. 


APR geet tees. 
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Years of Suffering 


Catarrh and Blood Disease— 
Doctors Failed to Cure. 

Miss Mabel F. Dawkins, 1214 Lafay- 
ette St., Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: 
“For three yearsI was troubled with 
catarrh and. blood disease. I tried sev- 
eral doctors and a dozen different rem- 
edies, but none of them did me any 
good. A friend told me of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I took two bottles of this 
medicine and was as well and strong 
as ever. I feel like a different person 
and recommend Hood’s to any one suf- 
fering from catarrh.” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


you consider the influence, for 
HEN good or bad, the lead pencil has 
on the handwriting of the child; 


you consider the waste incident 
WHEN to use of the cheap, ungraded 


lead pencil; 


THEN 


Which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIB COMPANY and 

ty bg Let us know for what pur ‘ou 
we agree to provide THE 





PENCIL © Raat FITS. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








PRIMARY METHODS 

A course of forty lessons in Primary 

Methods, includingCourses and Methods, 

Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 

netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPEELL, 

Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreis oj teachers 

Dr. Campbell to pee — Dans omg postlions anc 
setter salaries, 250 va taloque free. Write to-day. 

“ — CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 5. Springfield, Mass. 


CLASS PINS wos 


FACTORY TO YOU p NONE 


NonG/i25 
For College, School, Society er Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins bere illus- 
trated with any three letters and res, oneor two 
eolors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 260 each; 
$2.60 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 74 BASTIAN BLOG, , ROCHESTER. N.Y, 


FREE GATALOGS 


TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 

















A handsomely illustrated catalog containing 
a complete list at wholesale prices on Busy 
work, Kindergarten material, and a hundred 


and one things which a teacher needs in her 
daily work. 


Send to-day—a post card will bring it. 


NORTH-WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
717 HENNEPIN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





BOOKS 


BALpwin’s Firty Famous PEeopte. By 
James Baldwin. Cloth, 12mo, 190 pages, 
with illustrations. Price,35 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

A volume of short stories for the third 
and fourth school years, similar in matter 
and style to the popular Fifty Famous 
Stories by the same author. All these 
stories relate to real persons, each of 
whom in his own time and country was 
truly famous. Among them are such 
interesting tales as Franklin and the 
Whistle, Lincoln and the Birds, Edward 
Everett’s First Speech, Longfellow and 
the Turnip, Lafayette and the Wolf, 
Richard III and the Horseshoe Nails, 
Why Washington Did Not Go to Sea, 
How Daniel Webster Rode to School, 
Why John Marshall Carried the Turkey, 
etc. Not only is each story pleasantly 
told, but it illustrates an element of truth 
which few will fa*' to recognize and appre- 
ciate. 


DINSMORE’S THE TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN. By John Wirt Dinsmore, A.M.., 
Professor of Pedagogy and Dean of the 
Normal School of Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. Cloth, 12mo, 336 pages. Price, 
$1.00. New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 

A book for young, inexperienced teach- 
ers, and especially country teachers, fur- 
nishing sound instruction on the training 
of children, based upon well-known and 
fundamental truths. It includes as much 
of elementary psychology as is necessary, 
and possesses many commendable features 
not found in more technical works. The 
practical is happily combined with the 
theoretical in a manner that is helpful 
and interesting as well as easy of compre- 
hension. The constant application of the 
important principles and the inclusion of 
numerous suggestions make this new 
work as valuable for teachers as the 
author’s previous volume, “Teaching a 
District School,” which has met with such 
wide favor. 


Nottinc’s First Latin READER. By 
H. C. Nutting, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of California. 
Cloth, 12mo, 250 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 

Intended for beginners, especially those 
in the upper grammar grades, this reader 
encourages the pupil to translate “at 
sight” in the most natural manner possi- 
ble. The stories in the book are drawn 
largely from early American history, and 
not only are full of human interest, but 
at the same time afford a most admirable 
opportunity for the introduction of the 
vocabulary and syntax of Latin historical 
narrative. The 140 lessons in the Reader 
present matters of American history, 
short anecdotes, two narratives from 
Cesar, simplified, and selections from the 
original text of Cesar, Nepos, Suetonius, 
Sallust, and Cicero. Each lesson has 
adequate notes, and in addition to the 
general vocabulary at the end of the 
volume there is also a word list, which 
shows the important new words intro- 
duced isto each successive exercise. The 
pictures are of an unusual character and 
of such a nature as will appeal especially 
to pupils. They represent objects used 
by the Romans and are referred to in the 
text. 





The Woman Worth While 
Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and 





mind: is efficient. well poised, with 


| Perfect Health 


‘ anda 


Good Figure 


(well carried) 
She makes the 
mostofherself. 
I have helped 
60,000 of the most 
‘geflnel, intellectual wom- 
en of America to regain health 
and good figures and have 
taught them how to keep well. 
Why not you? You are busy 
but you can devote a few 
minutes a day in the privacy 
of your room, to follow- 
ing scientific, hygienic prin- 
ciples of health, prescribed to 
suit your particular needs. 

I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased theWeight 


of as many more. 


No Drugs — No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. Youcan 

Be Well so that everyone with whom youcome 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, 
your wholesome personality—feels better in body 
and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
at your best. 

I want to help yon to : tp sealllse pad cages ym healt 
lies almost entirely in your own 
you can re your ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge whatI can do for you by what I have done 
for others. I have relieved such Chronic Ail- 


ments as 
Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarrh 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
ervousness 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives 
and daughters are my pupils—the medical maga- 
zines advertise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest to women. Write for it 
and I will also tell you about my work. If you 
are perfectly well and your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend— 
at least you will help me by your interest in this 
great movement for greater culture, refinement 
and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait—you 
may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 45 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 
is the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, ete. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desites. Many say he is the best of 
te On % —— write and see for yourself. Enclose 
k if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, Fes Eighth Avenue, New York. 














For Pupils Backward 
in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 
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The Travels of Kito III 


Auice E. ALLEN 


Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like 
a glove. He and Polly went for a ride in a car with a big 
man. Polly put her hand in the big man’s pocket to hold 
on. She left. Kito in the pocket. He went home with 
the man. The man had three little boys. One day 
they were all making Jack-o’-Lanterns, when Father 
called them to go go for a ride. Next day, Kito couldn’t 
be found anywhere. 


Joltity jolt, over the frozen road to market 
went the big Thanksgiving pumpkins. 

The biggest pumpkin of all smiled to himself 
all the way — a big, golden smile. 

|By-and-by, to the market came a little old 


lady, for all the world like Mother Hubbard. - 


She wanted a nice fat chicken. She wanted 
a nice big pumpkin. But she was too poor to 
buy both. 

“Of course, I must buy the chicken,” she 
said. ‘But how good a piece of pumpkin pie 
would taste!” 

She stopped to look at the pumpkins. 

“T’ll pick out a fine one,” said the dealer. 
He picked up the big one with the golden smile. 
That is, he tried to. As he took hold of the 
stem, out it came and the whole top of the 
pumpkin with it. 

The man laughed. “Some one began to 
make a Jack-o’-Lantern,” he said, ““and went 
off and forgot it. I'll give you the rest of the 
pumpkin, if you will take it.” 

So the old lady bought her nice fat 
chicken. And when it was sent home, with 
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it came the smiling pumpkin, smiling more 
than ever. 

“Deary me!” said the old lady. There’s 
more than I can eat in a week. I’ll just have 
Dilly to help me.” 

As she"spoke, the old lady took the top out 
of the pumpkin. She peeped inside. No 
wonder the pumpkin had smiled. For there, 
inside him, sat Kito. And Kito was smiling, 
too. 

He had come all the way to the old lady, like 
Cinderella, in a golden coach. You see he had 
been on Baby’s little hand when Baby had tried 
to help make the Jack-o’-Lantern. And when 
Baby’s hand had come out Kito had stayed in. 

“Deary me!” cried the old lady. “Some 
dear child has lost his doggie.” 

She hurried all the way back to the market. 

But of course the man didn’t know where 
Kito had come from. 

“‘He’s yours as much as any one’s,” said the 
man. 


Deary me!” cried the old lady, “Dilly shall 
have him.” 

When Dilly came to the Thanksgiving 
party, there on the old lady’s hand was Kito. 
Kito looked into Dilly’s eyes. At first, he 
thought they were Polly’s. But they were too 
big and hungry. And the thin little face was 
never Polly’s. Kito was beginning to want 
Polly very much. And he was sure she wanted 
him. He did not want to go to Dilly. Then 
he remembered something Polly had said: 


“If you’re feeling rather blue, 
There’s just one thing to do — 
Make some one else feel happy! 
Soon you'll be happy, too.” 


So Kito waved a paw at Dilly and coaxed her 
to take him.” 


“You dear, dear doggie!” cried Dilly. 
(To be continued) 


A Dolly Song 


BertHa E. BusH 
(Tune “Sing a Song of Sixpence’’) 
(To be sung by a number of small girls with dolls in their arms.) 


Dollies, dollies, sweet and fair, 
Dainty, trim, and neat, 

Blue eyes, brown eyes, curling hair, 

_Dimpled hands and feet! 

Rosy cheeks and rosy lips 

Curved in sweetest smile, 

Playmates, friends and comforters, 
You make life worth while. 
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NOTES 


— During a recent visit to one of the 
Dennison stores, we realized that it is 
the little things that count and some- 
times they count out loud. We refer 
more especially to the little helpful articles 
made from gummed paper. Many of 
them seem almost indispensable to the 
school-room equipment. There is the 
gummed transparent tape that mends a 
torn page or a sheet of music. This tape 
is put on spools in twelve yard lengths — 
five-eighths inches wide. Another article 
is the gummed suspension rings, just what 
is needed for hanging small pictures or 
calendars. Wafers gummed on both 
sides can be used for mounting cards and 
pictures. Corners gummed on two sides 
make a good temporary mounting. 
Gummed index tabs for reference books 
and gummed patches for re-enforcing 
and repairing holes punched in the pages of 
a loose leaf book are handy. And we 
must not forget the little tiny stars, 
hearts, diamonds, clubs and spades cut 
from red, green, blue, gold and silver 
gummied paper. They have their place 
with the children. They certainly are a 
cluster of little helps that count. Then 
there are the little embossed seals, either 
initial or especially designed for different 
festivals and celebrations; among these 
latter—American and English flags, sham- 
rocks, fleur-de-lis, scare-crow, pumpkin, 
turkey, and Santa Claus —all of these 
articles are so useful and helpful that it 
seems as if all should be supplied with 
these little necessities. 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 
no leaves — November!” Many Ameri- 
cans would add no freedom from catarrh, 
which is so aggravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. 
There is abundant proof that catarrh is 
a constitutional disease. It is related 
to scrofula and consumption, being one of 
the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has shown that what is capable 
of eradicating scrofula, completely cures 
catarrh, and taken in time prevents 
consumption. We cannot see how any 
sufferer can put off taking this medicine, 
in view of the widely published record 
of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest 
Medicine for America’s Greatest Disease 
— Catarrh. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A WELL Known LApy witt SEND FREE 
TO ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent .-re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
(Suite 1481F) 118 E. 28th St., NewYork City. 





TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE 


There isa direct relation between your mp | and your pal Ei ing School Bearde ps v one teacher more 
than another because of better preparation. It was always so, and will be so in the future. What i is your percent 
of efficiency? Did another teacher get the position you sought this fall be- 
cause better equipped? If you could have advanced yourself what would 
the advancement be worth — not only in money, but in the better school you 
would get, in the improved working conditions and in the more desirable SN 
surroundings that accompany the larger pay check? Your opportunity 
is before you. It will be possible by study under our direction to put 
yourself in the front rank. 


OUR COURSES ARE TEACHER'S COURSES 


The Interstate is the teachers’ correspondence school; let this fact have 
its proper and weighty influence when you select the ‘school with which to 
study. No other institution of the kind in the world is organized to serve 
teachers as well as they are served here. No other correspondence school 
has earned accredited relations with more than 20 great resident schools; 
this relation is evidence of the high character of our work. 

Strong Normal reviews, thorough Academic courses, the best courses 
in Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write to-day, and tell us exactly 
what you need 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 





ry ane INTERESTED WRITE YOUR o nome aoe 


Primary Education — November 





ace to Rest and Get W 


SACRED HEART ‘SANITARIUM, "Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 


tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 





Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID. 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies: Overall Boys: Brownies: Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails: Holly: Bells; Santa; Cherries and Hatchet; Flags; 
Chicks; Cupids; Easter Lilies; Tulips; Rabbits; Roses; Pansies; Daisies; Dutch Boys; Birds, 


Portraits, Animals, ete. Size 17x22 inches, each 5c. Washington; Lincoln; Longfellow; Colum- 
bus; Field; Hiawatha; Eskimo and Home; ae Mother with two Children; Sunbonnet 


Baby; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; 
Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Hawk; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill. 


Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 


Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Boys with Flags; Flag; Program; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calandar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About4xé6feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different BusyworksStencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, ~~ toa 4 ifferent Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 25¢; 
Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set for 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; Twodoz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder ,1 bag 10c, 


Note. You may have one fifth off if your order for the above goods amounts to over $1.00. 
I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


The BEST ON EARTH 
AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


One third off if your order amounts to not 
less than $1.50; that is, a $1.00 money order 
will pay for any of the following amounting to $1.50. 
Primary or rural teachers who do not have the first six 
articles will do well to consider them in the first order. 
Goods are sent prepaid at once. 
Latta’s Book For Teachers - - - 50c 
Teachers Bulletin (quarterly) one year - - 25¢ 
Fourty-one New Paper Cutting Designs - 15¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers - - - 10c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers - - - 20c 
Twenty Cardboard Construction Patterns on 
heavy cardboard in four colors ready tomakeup 3(c 
Old Testament Stories—Joseph and others . 10c 


New Primary Arithmetic Cards, 15c; New Primary Sewing Cards. by L atta - 
Fifty Drawings to color, assorted, 15c; Toy Money in coins, one set, - 
Toy Money in bills, one set, 10c; "Eighteen Hiawatha Drawings to color, - 
cighteen Eskimo Drawings to color, 15c; The Story of Jesus for Prim ary grades 8, 
Sixteen Manual Training Exercises for boy: s - 
a Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools - 
w Language Pictures for intermediate grades, one set with instruc tions - 
Pitty Outline Maps, 8% x 11 inches, name the maps you want 
rge Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 24x36 inches, three for e 
Public School Report Cards, for one month or for 10 months, twentyfive for 
Tickets—Good, Perfect, On Time, Name any you want, 100 for . 
Prize Cards for pupils whostay ahead for one month in any subject, 25 for 
Fifty Pictures of Half-cent size, all popular subjects and no two alike, one > set 
klet covers to color, 6x9 no two alike and for all grades ° 
Calendar Pads—1 dozen small, 15c; 1dozen medium, 20c: 1 dozen large, ° 
Sixteen Common Birds in natural colors, with d scription, habits, etc. One set for 
Sixteen Birds to color, each 6 x 9 inches and dra..n from the above set, for - 
Twelve Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, one set for " 
Twelve Dolls of Nations, in colors, to be cut out and dressed up. the set for - - 
Twelve Dolls of Nations to color, 10 inches] gh, drawn from the above set, for é 
Black Letters, Figures, Signs, etc., 4 inches high, name any you want, 50 for - 
Blue Carbon Paper for tracing with a pencil, one large sheet 20x30 inches - - 
Onion Skin Tracing Paper, 17x22 inches, very transparent, 12 sheets for - 
Gurmmed Stars; Dots; Hearts: Jacko’lantern; Turkey: Santa; Holly: F pag: Name any, box 
La. Pictures, 16x20,.brown or carbon-tone prints, Washington: Linco 
hrist at Twelve; Sistine Madonua; Angelus; Gleaners: Wind Mill, ’ ice 20c; 4for - 


I have everything for teachers. Address, JOHN LATTA, Box 33, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


If we should examine our children as to the true mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving, should we get a sensible answer or a 
jumble of Pilgrims, Indians, and Dutch windmills? The 
humblest school now puts such wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial into the hands of teachers, that the subject these illustra- 
tions are intended to illuminate is sometimes quite blotted 
out of sight. Even primary children can learn something 
of the real meaning of Thanksgiving Day without diminish- 
ing their interest in the charming sand-tables, or bringing 
them into distressing contrast with problems of poverty 
or distress. When there is a Parents’ Association the 
the teacher can enlist their help, but even when she is left 
alone it is never difficult to find some family who needs help. 
One teacher has found it a good plan to talk over the needs of 
such a family with her class and then delegate each pupil 
- to provide for one member of the family. This gives each 

pupil a real feeling of responsibility and he is able to enlist 
the aid of his friends in and out of school to provide what 
he considers necessary. On the day before Thanksgiving 
all the articles necessary were brought to the school-house 
and the children spent a most interesting day packing and 
distributing them. The amount of these gifts was perhaps 
less than if they had merely brought miscellaneous con- 
tributions for a general fund to be given by the teacher, 
but they had contributed immensely more in personal effort 
and had learned some wholesome lessons in democracy and 
the true spirit of service. Incidentally, the teacher had 
forged a link between the school community and the larger 
community outside the school. 





A clever teacher is always known by one aspect of her 


work; namely, her ability to turn the natural, inherited 


instincts of children, which in themseves are neither moral 
nor immoral, into virtues. It is precisely for want of this 
ability that many teachers fail in discipline, particularly in 
dealing with boys. To attribute all a boy’s crude, not to 
say rude, instincts to intentional badness is the most fruitful 
source of antagonism between pupil and teacher. That it is 
the more fruitful source in the case of boys is perhaps due 
to the fact that girls control and conceal their natural in- 
stincts at a much earlier age and much more completely 
than do boys. Perhaps when Mr. Wells’ “Great State” is 
in operation this will not be true, but at present women are 
chiefly concerned in conforming to type even when they 
are only little girls. If a boy conforms to type at all, it is 
the instinctive conformation to some remote type of savage 
of more primitive times, and this is also counted unto him 
for crime by his undoubtedly much suffering teacher. Now 
the truth is that most of these savage impulses are not bad 
things at all in the right place. It is unfortunate for a boy 
not to be able to keep his feet still in the school-room, but 
this very restlessness may be only the sign of superabundant 
energy which only needs opportunity to be used to great 
advantage. It is precisely the teacher’s task to provide 
he place and opportunity. Dr: Arthur Holmes, speaking 
efore a body of teachers not long ago, said that it was in- 
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stinctive in boys to throw stones. “This is not vicious- 
ness,” he said; “it is the inherited instinct that came down 
to him from his ancestors, who long, long ago had to throw 
stores > get a living. There are different ways of correct- 
ing boys. There are two wrong ways — one of shaking 
your finger at him and threatening to whip him if the offense 
is repeated; another, to station a policeman on the corner 
and have him make the threats. The right way is tb put 
the boy into a big, open lot with a lot of other boys, give 
him a bat and a ball and let him work his barbarism off in 
the great game of baseball.” Perhaps men understand 
this aspect of training boys somewhat better than women. 
Certainly, the mistake begins early in the home, when the 
mother punishes her son for investigating the anatomy of 
his sister’s doll instead of giving him something to construct 
that will keep brain and finger busy. However that may 
be, every teacher should be slow to punish until she is sure 
that the child’s action proceeds from vicious intent and not 


from purely instinctive impulse that demands direction, 
not punishment. 





Superintendent Maxwell recently said somewhere that 
concentration as a study should receive greater attention — 
greater attention even than vocational training. His 
remark was not particularly well received, perhaps because 
it so indisputably true. We are so busy wrangling over 
the content of education these days that we can spare little 
thought for its real end and aim; namely to give the child 
ability to use hand and brain effectively and find ease and 
pleasure in so using them. It does not matter overmuch 
whether the child gains this ability making chairs in a work- 
shop or translating Cesar, providing he brings all his 
powers to bear on the particular task at the particular time, 
until this fashion of working becomes an unalterable 
habit. In too many school-rooms the child’s mind glances 
over so many subjects, his interest is engaged in so many 
directions, that the desire and at last the power to concen- 
trate is forever destroyed. 

There is, to be sure, nothing new in this critisicm of our 
schools. England has been scoring our Rhodes scholars 
on this account for some time and many educators at home 
have never ceased to insist on this point. Perhaps voca- 
tional training, when it is pursued with real method and 
system, will prove a corrective for this very widespread 
defect in our scholars. 





There is scarcely a convention of educators where the de- 
mand for smaller classes is not made. There is hardly a 
public meeting of any sort where, if educators are present, 
this subject is not referred to. But we have not as yet met 
the situation very adequately. At the very moment when we 
are placing our defective and recalcitrant children in small 
classes, under teachers especially adapted for their work, 
we are crowding our normal boys and girls who, after ail, 
are infinitely more important, into large classes, and ill- 
ventilated school-rooms. Is.it any wonder that pamphlets 
and books are pouring from the press on Retardation and 
Backward Children? 
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Drvyer’s Hich ScHoot GEOGRAPHY — 
Puysicat, Economic, and REGIONAL. By 
Charles Redway Dryer, F. G. S. A., F. R. 
G. S., Professor of Geography and Geology, 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Half leather, 8vo, 536 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $1.30. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 

This textbook represents a new departure 
in geography for secondary schools — the 
correlation of physical and commercial 
geography. It is an effort to afford a clear 
idea of the relation between the earth and 
man, showing both the dependence of human 
life upon natural conditions, and the influ- 
ence of those conditions in turn upon human 
life. Part I is devoted to a brief account 
of physical geography, which forms the 
necessary basis of study, only those features 
and processes being emphasized which have 
directly affected man in his progress. In 
Part II, economic geography, the outlines 
of household management practiced by the 
great human family are presented against 
the background of the natural earth already 
shown. Part III, regional geography, fur- 
nishes a more detailed, intimate, and 
graphic study of economic geography 
arranged according to the different types of 
environment, with reference to the econo- 
mic adaptations of human life. The book 
contains an unusually large number and 
variety of maps and illustrations which are 
given in close connection with the text. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


A TRAINING CouRSE FOR TEACHERS TO 
BE GIVEN BY Dr. MONTESSORI 


The American Montessori Committee 
is authorized to announce a four months’ 
training course for teachers, to be given 
by Dr. Montessori and her assistants in 
Rome, beginning January 15, 1913. 

This is to be a general course, enabling 
those who successfully complete it to 
teach classes of children according to 
the Montessori principles and the Mon- 
tessori method. 

The course will consist of: 

Thirty lectures of one hour each on the 
“Theory of Her Method,” by Dr. Mon- 
tessori. 

Twenty lectures of an hour and a half 
each of practice work, either by Dr. Mon- 
tessori, or by one of the assistants under 
her direct supervision. 

Ten special lectures by various pro- 
fessors who have been engaged for the 
purpose. 

Fifty observation lessons in the Case 
dei Bambini (Children’s Houses). 

Dr. Montessori is now engaged in es- 
tablishing for this course, observation 
classes of children from various grades of 
society. It is also hoped that teachers 
taking the course will be permitted to 
observe the Montessori classes in the 
Municipal Schools of Rome. 

This course is the only one which will 
give American teachers an opportunity 
to acquire a thorough training in the 
Montessori method. Further information 
as to terms, details of the course, rates 
of travel, etc., will be gladly furnished by 
the committee, who will also receive 
applications for enrollment at their office, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


PLAYS, ENTERTAINMENTS 
Catalog of Plays, Sketches, Drills, Tableaux, Pantomimes, 
F REE Minstrel Jokes, Make-up Goods suitable for schools. 


DICK & FITZGERALD 16 Ann Street, New York 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG REE 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 

and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
ures ....——_aas Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it qpocmenety free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons desire us 
to send you. 4&@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


|) Day School Teachers 


Here is what you have been looking for. A beautiful and 
appropriate booklet for your class for Christmas. 


Send a Postal Card for Free Samples. 


E. E. Clements, Manchester, la., writes: They are decidedly 
Our Souvenirs consist of 12 


the finest I ever saw. 
3% x 5 inches, tied with an si y : 
ve colors and embossed in a rich gold on 


shown herewith. Printed . 4 f 
good cardboard. The ins#f contains appropriate verses and illus- 
We print the names of School, District Number, Township, 








e booklets, including the cover, size 
ant silk tassel. Cover is exactly as 


trations. 
County, State, names of Teacher, Scholars and School Board, which 
matter you must send us when you order 

These souvenirs can be had with or without photo of teacher or 
schoclhousé. If photo is wanted you must send us a photograph of 
yourself or schoolhouse and we will make a small photo to appear on 
front of each souvenir. We can copy a large or small photograph, but 
if you want the best results please send us the best a you have 
as it will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first- 
class and will not fade 
Prices: 10 or less without photo, 70 cts., additional ones, 6 cts., 
each. With photo, !0or less, 85cts. additionalones,7cts.each. Elegant 
transparent envelopes to match at 5 cts. per dozen. We pay the 
postage 4 , 

These souvenirs are also made up without the names of School, Teacher, and Scholars, but with the words, “The 
spirit of the season prompts me to extend to you my sincere wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and a Happy, Pros- 

rous New Year, = and can be presented or mailed to your friends. These are 2 cts. 
without photo and 3 cts. each with photo, postpaid. Remittance must accompany all orders and if goods are not exactly 
as represented you may return them and your money will be cheerfully refunded. If any errors occur in your 
order due to our carelessness we wil] reprint it free of charge. That is the way we have been doing business for 13 


years. 
Box 45 








Seibert Printing Co. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


Canal ‘Dover, Ohio 





It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them J/earn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

Cuartes F. Kino, Manager of National School of Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Good Cheer Days III 


Atice E, ALLEN 
There’s always a song somewhere!|—Riley 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own particular 

Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share. 
’ Rain, wind, scurries of snow, gloom and chill outside—what 
are they for, if not to show us that we can make our own cheer, if we 
will? And with Thanksgiving and its home-joys, set like a crown of 
sparkling gems upon the darkest month of the year, the lesson is 
complete. In the school-room, then, let November, as its special 
brand of Good Cheer, bring Insme CHEER. And let the motto for 
the month be—BeE CuHEERY! 


Good Cheer Days 


Blazing hearth-fires, happy hearts, 
Welcomes, songs, and hymns of praise, 
_ All the joys of Home, Sweet Home 
Make November’s good cheer days! 


The Motto 


Outside — it’s dreary; 
Inside — BE CHEERY! 


To Little Folks 


Says November, 
“Please remember! 
Other months, you will allow, 
Have brought cheer, 
Just see here, 
If J don’t — it’s your turn now!” 


Inside Cheer 


In spite of the gloom 
In my little room, ; 
A plant, to-day, is in fragrant bloom. 


The rain, the wind, 
It does not mind, 
And sweeter flowers you'll never find. 


I’ll whisper, dear, 
Its name in your ear — 
It’s the little plant called INsmEe CHEER! 


The Meeting 


The dawns are O so frosty; 
The noons so golden-warm; 
The morns so full of sunshine; 
The nights so full of storm; 
I’m sure, as if I saw them, 
One gay; one stern and bleak; 
The summer and the winter 
Are playing hide and seek. 
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A Happy Heart 


If there’s a fire burning, 
You'll feel its warmth and cheer, 
So, if a happy heart’s near by, 
You'll know it by the atmosphere. 


November 


November cold and dreary? 
November old and weary? 
Just listen, little girl and little boy: 
Just once you get the start of her, 
And learn to know the heart of her, 
You'll find she’s brimming full of quiet joy. 


Just Look 


November has plenty of beauty — 
Her sky, her forest, her brook, 

Though all seem gray, yet show each day 
Soft colors to those who look! 


Election Day 


O, O, the bands are playing, 
As might have been expected — 
Come, Joe, come, Susie, wave your flags, 
Hurrah — someone’s elected! 


Signs of the Times 
(May be given by several children, if preferred.) 


I don’t need any calendars 
To help me to remember — 
I hear a roaring in the range; 
I see a blazing ember; 
I catch a whiff of pumpkin stew, 
I smell a turkey roasting, too — 
Of course, it is November! 


The Prize Pumpkin 


(For a little boy, dressed to represent the Prize Pumpkin, withYa 
big first-premium card attached.) 


“There’s just one thing that troubles me,” 
The first-prize Pumpkin said, “‘That’s this — 
If I am not the biggest yet — 
Id like to see the one who is!” 


On Thank You Day 


In all the countries near and far—North Pole to Zanzibar— 
I hope each child has something nice to say his Taanx You 


for! 
So Much 


So much of beauty and joy we’ve had, 
Let us be glad —O let us be glad! 
‘Continued on page 572) 
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Typewrite Your 
Lesson Papers 


examination papers and other work of this kind. 
Don’t be a writing drudge. No longer necessary 
to pay $50 to $100 for a dependable typewriter. 
The Bennett $18 Typewriter does same work as 
more expensive machines. Even more durable, 
because so simple. Other machines have 1700 
to 3700 parts—the Bennett only 250— hence its 
$18 price. All important improvements. Ideal 
for your use, because compact and light. Used 
on any stand or table. Weighs but 4} lbs. 
Easily carried. Let us prove its efficiency to you 
by sending it on our “ money- -back-u 
fied-guaranty.” Write for catalogue. 


A.K.N, BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. 
366 Broadway, New York 
Live Agents Wanted 


SAVE YOUR DIMES 


Lucky Horse Shoe Bank will do it. 
Smallest bank in the world. Carried in 
ket or worn as watch charm or 
ket. Holds ten dimes—tenth dime 
opensit. Great nove'lty. Price, Nickle- 
ted 10c; Gold-plated 25c. Sent pre 
paid. ents wanted; Exclusive terri- 
tory. Address: 
Lucky Horse Shoe Beak, Room 805, Flatiron Bidg., New York 


* 
a 7" 
Supplementary pine med 
(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 


Send 10 cents for sample, stating grote. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, 


Address Department P 
a" * an 


Complete Scholarship 
anv FREE 


ca 
ARi 
SPECIAL LIMITED O 
We are determined to prove to 
the general public the wonderfu 
success of our enciusive methods. 
Mon anny beautiful, we guarantee to 
you Art. You learn at home 
ye mail mI and in your spare time. 
rite at once for Resutatatty ies. 
moand | full explanation 
tar Free Schelardvp Otlar.43 This offer is limited to 
once. 


« few in each locatity who answer a write today. 
NE iT MAHA, NEB. 














SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely to tench shorthand compicteta cally 

thirty deys. You can learn in spare timein own hom 

no matter where you live. No need to spen months as with 
yee Syllable System is cas 
ite—easy to read, Simple, ¢ Pract 


- Noruledli ~ 

. _No long list of ia si; to — 

ARACTERS to learn and you have the 

lish (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 

D. The best system y+ ae —— 

 Heerery folk and business men may now 

own use, not take continual 

daily practice as with other systems. gr graduates hold 

high-grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
923 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our fy and successful 
Home K urse; also aboutthe 
Course in Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. wi — Principa |} 
Dr. of our Normal De 

Campbell We have hel ped goo of teachers’ 
to secure more congenial positions and salaries. 


HOME’ CORRESPONDENCE scHOOL 


Springfield, Mass. 
bith ha STENCIL OUTFIT 
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EXTRA LARGE OUTFIT for all kinds of home decorations. 

‘onsists of 20 py — (as illustrated) on oil board, 
: mo best oil rushes, g thumb tacks, also 
stencilled ROSE PILLOW TOP on pe x full directions, 
chart of colors and catalogue. Stencils can be used re- 
peatedly. No drawing or tracing required. Complete 
pane J sent prepaid for $1, or outfit without illow top for 

Ay need ys L 


\ 75 cents. 
Dox 102 tar s-,% 234 Street, New York 
“Send for our Free New Fancy Work 





BOOKS 


THe Krietinc READER. New York, 
Chicago: D. Appleton and Company. 

Few stories that have appeared for chil- 
dren in recent years have the charm and 
the rare imaginative qualities that character- 
ize Kipling’s ‘Just So Stories” and the 
‘Jungle Books.’’ Their appeal is instant 
and older readers as well as children have 
felt their fascinating spell. It may not be 
possible for all teachers to possess these 
two books, but they can — own. this 
volume of selections from them 


Krmpa.v’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Lil- 
lian G. Kimball, formerly Head of Eng- 
lish Department, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Cloth, 12mo, 271 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. 

A text-book in grammar, distinguished 
by its common sense, in which the subject 
is simplified and robbed of all unnecessary 
and minor technicalities. For this reason 
it will make an immediate and convincing 
appeal to the pupil, as well as to the 
teacher. The treatment is original and 
interesting, while the style is simple, clear, 
and concise. 


THE Woops HvtcuHinson HEALTH 
Serres. An ideal course in physiology 
and hygiene for elementary schools. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

Book One. THE CutLp’s Day. A 
text-book for Primary and Intermediate 
grades. 192 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents 
net. Postpaid. 

Book Two. 
A text-book for Upper Grammar Grades. 
Thoroughly practical and scientifically 
accurate. Illustrated with over 120 photo- 
graphs, sketches, and diagrams, gathered 
from authoritative sources in . various 
parts of the country. A book of ex- 
ceptional interest by a writer of inter- 
national reputation as physician, teacher, 
and author. 369 pages. Cloth. Price, 
65 cents net. Postpaid. 


HArT AND FELDMAN’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GrEomMETRY. By C. A. Hart, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City, and Daniel D. Feldman, Head 
of Mathematics Department, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo, 
496 pages, with diagrams and illustrations. 
Price, $1.25. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: American Book Company 

This book was written by teachers who are 
widely known for their success in teaching 
mathematics in secondary schools; it repre- 
sents the outgrowth of their experience; the 
method has been thoroughly tested by many 
different teachers in their classes under 
varying conditions of secondary school 
teaching; the advance sheets received the 
searching criticism of hundreds of the best 
teachers of mathematics throughout the 
country. The present book is therefore, in 
fact, the combined product of experience, 
classroom test, and abundant criticism. 
The work is thoroughly progressive. The 
propositions are at once applied by means 
of questions and exercises. Practical prob- 
lems and concrete and abstract exercises 
are carefully proportioned. The indirect 
method of proof is carefully worked out 
and consistently applied. The many his- 
torical notes, the carefully arranged sum- 
maries, and the collection of formulas of 
plane and of solid geometry at the end of 
each book all tend to add life and interest: 
to the work. 
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HOW TO HAVE EYES 
THAT FASCINATE 


Wonderful New Discovery Makes 
Eyes Beautiful While Making 
Them Strong 


THROW AWAY YOUR GLASSES 


Scientist's Secret—How to Have Strong, 
Beautiful, Healthy Eyes — 
Offered Free 


Without beautiful eyes no one is really beautiful, 
while even a homely face is made attractive by eyes that 
please or appear forceful. 

lithout strong eyes no one can enjoy life to the ut- 
most. Those whose eyes are weak and who have to 
wear glasses are greatly handicapped in life's race 


A distinguished Science-Professor has made a wonder- 
ful discovery which not only makes the eyes beautiful 
but also seems destined to make spectacles and eye 
glasses entirely unnecessary, except in very special 
cases. Indeed, it actually cures nearly all kinds of 
eye-weakness, including eyestrain, blood-shot, granu- 
lated eyelids, itching and inflammation. It is absolutely 
necessary to those who wish to make their vision stronger 
and more capable. Neither operation nor drugs are 
necessary, and it is absolutely harmless. 

In addition, through the wonderful discovery and free 
advice of this distinguished scientist, you may have 
eyes as radiant as the Evening Star — eyes that attract 
and fascinate — eyes that have the power to influence 
others — eyes that people call wonderful. 

If you wish to make your eyes bright, healthy, strong 
and beautiful, write to-day, enclosing two cents in 
stamps for reply (please state whether Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss), and anions your letter to Prof. Smith, Dept 
1481 A. B., Pine Street, Providence, R. L., and you 
will receive the secret free. 





BAY VIEW READING COURSE 


These short courses, in their 20th year, ap- 
peal to progressive teachers. Nine courses 
ready. Why not look into them and resolve 
to make your reading count for better results ? 
They combine delightful travel features and 
specialize in history, literature, art, and con- 
temporary life of lands studied. Why not start 
a club? Send to J. M. HALL, BOSTON 
B’D, DETROIT, MICH., for circular. 
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Catalogue mai 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fsi#logue matiea 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, 1" —— Entertainments, 





Reading, Alphabet and Busy- -work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawi Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Bilkette, Needles, Gelesora , Blackboards. 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all ‘Bchool Gouds. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 
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(Continued from page 570) 


Thanksgiving Wishes 
At the Table 


. ae : , wets as I wish the turkey’s wish-bone 
omen a or for different children, representing different To-day may come to you, Dear; 


And when you’ve wished your dearest wish, 
I wish it may come true, Dear! 

















The oysters all were in a stew, 
The bread was not well bred; 
Cranberries were so saucy that 
The corn’s ears turned quite red. 














I wish that not all of your wishes 
Come true — for sure as you’re living, 

If they should, every one, where would be the fun 
Of getting the wish-bone Thanksgiving? 














The squashes craned their crooked necks; 
Potatoes made big eyes; 
“Tt beats me,” cried a beet unto 
The crusty pumpkin pies. 



































The cabbage shook his head; and O Than kgiving Festival 
The jelly was so jealous! 
What was the matter with them all? Eames A. MYERS 
Will some one kindly tell us? (Made up of choice selections of poetry and song.) 
(If ~ children . — 4 white and carry cornstalks, wheat 
. oats, or fruit, etc., they will make a ve retty group on the plat- 
An Up-to-date Cinderella form. As many children should join beh as peibie,) - 








(For a little girl with a big, ripe pumpkin. If no real pumpkin can 
be had, represent one with large round hat-box, covered with yellow.) 






































; I Hymn 
Of course, when Cinderella, Child (singing alone) 
In good old days of yore, Can a little child like me 
Went to her party gowned in silk, Thank the Father fittingly? 
She had a splendid coach and four. Yes, oh yes, be good, and true, 
Patient, kind in all you do, 
But times have changed. Now, horses Love the Lord and do your part, 
Are rather out of date — Learn to say with all your heart, 
I’d never get to Grandma’s if Father, we thank Thee, 
For coach and four I had to wait. Father, we thank Thee, 








Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
So, I have brought this pumpkin — 
The biggest I could grab — 



































And when my fairy comes, I’ll say : Tt Te F en SEASONS 
“Please change it to a taxicab!” _ (Four children enter carrying some litile thing appro- 
priate to the seasons they represent.) 
Praise God First Child 
(Exercise for any number of children — whole school if desired — My name is Spring; I bring warm showers, 
selected ones giving first, second, and third couplets; all giving And many a gentle breeze, 





fourth, at close of which the Doxology may be sung, if desired.) 
The sun, the frost, the snow 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 





And crocuses and daffodils, 
And buds on all the trees. 


Second Child 
My name is Summer; in my hands 
I bring the sweetest flowers, 
And leafy trees, and long, warm days, 
And sunny, golden hours. 


Third Child 
My name is Autumn; in my time 
I bring the ripened corn, 
And gayest flowers and richest fruit, 














And bud and bloom and fruit aglow 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 

















The whole year round, all things that grow 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 














Our thankfulness we, too, would show — 
PRAISE Gop From WuHom ALL BLEssincs FLow! 






































A Good Idea And frosty eve and morn. 
(Exercise for four children, as Winter, Spring, Summer, and Fall.) Fourth Child 
Winter (thoughtfully) My name is Winter; when I come 
The work old Winter does I lay the plants to sleep, 
Is far from small; And cover them from wind and frost, 
With snowy mantle deep. 





Spring (gaily — showing buds) 














— Selected 
And everyone loves April buds, 
Though they are small; Ill 
First child 7 
Summer (sweetly — showing flowers) (First child comes forward and sings second stanza of song.) 
I think the flowers of Summer hold 





For the fruit upon the tree, 
For the birds that sing of thee, 





Most hearts in thrall; 









































; ; ; For the earth in beauty dressed, 
Autumn (happily — showing fruit) t Father, mother, and dae ‘seat 
And yet — ’tis Autumn’s golden touch For their precious loving care, 
Perfects them all! For thy bounty everywhere, 
All , Father, we thank Thee, 
Bud, flower, fruit, you love each one, Father, we thank Thee 
Does anyone see any reason : 








Father i 
There should not be one Txanx You Day ather in heaven, we thank Thee. a 
” e , (Continued on page 574) 
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NOTES 
THe Primary PLAN Book. By Marian] 
M. George. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. 


This new Plan Book follows the one 
already familiar to teachers in its general 
scheme of providing daily lessons material. 
This material, however, is entirely new 
and answers adequately the teacher’s 
great questions what to do and how to 
do. It consists of nature lessons, lan- 
guage and reading, geography, history, 
biography, ethics and humane education, 
drawing lessons, picture study, sense 
training and seat work, industrial occu- 
pations, related songs with music, poems 
in season, stories, and memory gems, 
games and special day programs. The 
work has been carefully planned and 
correlated to cover the needs of the first 
three grades and so much of the necessary 
material in the way of verses and stories 
is given in full that the teacher’s labors 
are greatly lightened. 

The teacher who uses the plans should 
find it easy to hold the interested atten- 
tion of her class whatever the subject 
of the lesson. 


CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS 


Whether the Constitution followed the 
flag was a hotly debated question, but 
everyone knows that free public school 
education follows the flag around the 
world. 

In the Panama Canal Zone, 1556 pupils 
were registered in the white schools and 
1765 in the colored schools; “there were 
eleven buildings for white children and 
fifteen for colored children.” One school 
garden, that of the colored school at Em- 
pire, grew products valued at $218.64. 

Tuition must be paid for children 
whose parents are non-residents of the 
zone and are not employed by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission or the Panama 
Railroad Company. The rates are $4 
in United States currency for the graded 
schools per month and $8 a month in 
the high schools. 

“There is a fully equipped high school 
at Gatun with an enrollment of thirty- 
eight pupils. A branch high school at 
Ancion had eighteen pupils.” 


SHORTHAND FOR EDUCATORS 


Our readers so often ask if we know of 
a simple, practical, quickly-mastered sys- 
tem of shorthand, that we are doing a 
favor to the many, by referring them to 
the beautiful prospectus of Syllabic Short- 
hand, now being distributed by the 
Chicago Correspondence Schools. 

Here is the ideal shorthand system, 
taught by mail in thirty days, or 150 
hours, of spare-time study. Thus is 
presented a practical solution of many 
knotty problems —the taking of lecture 
notes, preservation of helpful memoranda, 
relief and assistance for the memory and 
innumerable other uses, both in and out 
of the class-room. 

Educators are to-day coming more and 
more to realize that the teacher who 
knows shorthand, possesses an invaluable 
accomplishment; a material addition to 
efficiency. 

All will be interested in the convincing 
literature, which will be sent, on request, 
to our readers, by the Chicago Corre- 





































corrective. 














Beecham’s Pilis. 









Many Thousands 
of Women 


have learned to secure the kind of natural help, at 
times, which will relieve a great deal of suffering. 

But there are thousands of others who would 
be grateful to be relieved of the headaches, 
backaches, 
lassitude and general sense of misery which 
sometimes assail them. Many, many women 


depression and worn nerves, 


Are Stronger, Healthier, 
Happier 


because they have learned the value to them of 
Their value to you can be so 
easily and inexpensively proved by a trial. 

Take a few doses and see for yourself how 
much better you will be after your digestive organs 
have been helped, your liver stimulated, your 
bowels regulated by this really marvelous remedy. 
Nature then will help you further and you will be 
far more cheerful—enjoy life more yourself and be 
able to confer more pleasure upon others. 


You will be more attractive also—with brighter eyes, a 
clearer complexion—you will have, indeed, the charm due to 
perfect healthfulness secured by timely use of this wonderfu, 
Countless women enjoy perennial good health 


by taking 


SJscechams Pills 


“‘The Largest Sale of any Medicine’’ 


The directions with every bor are of especial value to women. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25c; if y 


have them, send price to 








our dealer should not 
Thomas Beecham, 
417 Canal St., N. Y. 


the 



























Stories for the Schoolroom 





FIVE LITTLE FOXES AND OTHER FOLKS 


By NELLIE LATHROP HELI 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


unique blackboard sketches that any teacher can place on the board. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 


Seasonable work for every month in the year. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Illustrated Cloth Price, 50 cents 


Charming animal stories that will delight and instruct the children, illustrated with 


Busy work (paper cutting) associated with charming stories for the little ones. 


The story re-written, modernized and adapted, with additional incidents for use in the 


later Primary Grades as a center and material for Oral and Written Language, Nature Study, 
Social and Industrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual Arts. 


by 





spondence Schools. 


Boston 


SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D, 


Theadaptation, with additional incidents, introduction and suggestive treatment of the text, 


Principal of the Wa!sh School, Chicago, Ili 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





New York Chicago 


San Francisco 








































































(Continued from page 572) 
IV RECITATION 








cites.) 
Harvest is come. The bins are full, 
The barns are running o’er; 
Both grains and fruits we’ve garnered in 
Till we’ve no space for more. 


















To plant, to sow, to reap, 
And now, for all this bounteous store 
Let us Thanksgiving keep. 














V_ Sonc 











the aisle, holding up stalks of corn, etc. 








be played on the piano. 
each child is in his place on the platform.) 











On this Happy Feast Day 
Joyously we sing 

Thanks for all the plenty 
That the harvest brings. 

On this Happy Feast Day 
From our hearts shall come 

Thanks for love and plenty, 
Family and home. 





















































VI RECITATION 











ceased, two children step forward and recite.) 














































First Child 
All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 
Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 











Second Child 
The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
The sunset and the morning, 
That brighten up the sky; 
The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden — 
He made them every one. 











Both Children 
He gave us eyes to see them 
And lips that we might tell 
How Great is God Almighty 
Who hath done all things well. 
— Cecil. Frances Alexander 






VII Hymn 

(All the children join in singing the little hymn 
reverently. It may be found in the “Child’s Song 
Book.’’) 





We thank the Lord for daily bread, 
We thank Him for home and friends, 

We thank Him for giving us health and strength 
And for everything else He sends. 





We thank Him for sunshine and pleasant days, 
For making the world so fair, 
For trees and flowers, for brooks and birds, 
Blue skies and balmy air. 
— Selected 
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(A child enters and takes her place beside the others. 


We’ve worked and toiled through heat and cold 


— Selected 


(Many children enter from rear of room and march down 
They sing the words 
of the kindergarten Feast Day Song. If possible, this should 
The song should be repeated until 


—Kindergarten Song 3ook 


(When all children are in their places, and the singing has 





Holland Game 


Re- LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 
(The children may appear in costume if desired.) 


L. ROUNTREE-SMITH 








The wind-mills are turn - ing, 


The wind-mills are 
: ee ae! epee ‘ < ARI 
i= e oe a jelosneniall ee of 
i=? f se o® tI 
a = 2 ” ‘ 

a 


turn-ing, The wind-mills are turn-ing, in Hol-landto - day. 


The children stand in a circle and each child whirls ‘roun 1. 
They sing 
The wind-mills are turning, 
The wind-mills are turning, 
The wind-mills are turning 
In Holland to-day. 


The Buyer comes along. 
as he says, 

I will take this wind-mill, whirling so, 

Round and round the wind-mills go. 


He taps two children on the shoulder 


These two children face out, still standing in the circle. The 
children in the circle all stamp their feet and clap their 
hands saying, 

Clumpety, clump go the wooden shoes, 
He may choose you or me, 

Clumpety, clump go the wooden shoes 
In Holland o’er the sea. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

The Buyer repeats his little couplet and taps two more children 
on the shoulder, they face out as before. This continues 
until half the children are facing out. They then form 
two circles, one outside of the other, and the Buyer goes 
inside the inner circle. The children all repeat their song 
whirling around. The Buyer then says, 

Change your places in and out, 
I need you all without a doubt. 


The children change places. 
with those in the outer circle. 
say or sing to the same tune, 

Oh what are you paying, 
Oh what are you paying, 
Oh what are you paying 

For wind-mills to-day ? 


Those in the inner circle change 
They all face inside and 


The Buyer tries to break through the circles, the children having 
hold of hands. They sing again, this time all go toward 
centre of circle, repeat song all in outer circle hold hands 
over those in inner circle. The Buyer sings sadly, 

My pockets are empty, 
My pockets are empty, 


My pockets are empty, 
So, how can I pay? 


They all stamp feet, clap hands and say, 
Clumpety, clump go the wooden shoes, 
He is honest without a doubt, 
Clumpety, clump go*the wooden shoes, 
We all will clap him out. 


The game is ended. 
So Like a 


Atice E. ALLEN 
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A Rhyme of the Pilgrims 


(A recitation for any number of boys and girls) 


— 


BertTHa E. Busy 


We'll tell of the Pilgrim fathers, 
How brave they were and true. 


Boys 


Girls We'll tell of the Pilgrim mothers, 


As brave and braver too. 


Within a frail and tossing bark 
They crossed a stormy sea. 


Boys 


ee ee 


Girls They suffered hunger, cold and want 


That conscience might be free. 


They never whimpered nor complained 
Though hardships were so sore. 


Boys 


Girls They sang brave songs of praise to God 


And trusted Him the more. 


Boys They planted deep that precious seed, 
The seed of liberty. 
Girls It is our part to care for it; 
And we will try to be 
All As brave as that brave Pilgrim band, 


As faithful, patient, true, 
As free from weak complaining 
In all we say and do. 


Flower 


* CHARLES E. Boyp 
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dark the sky, she smiles and dreams; A flow’r  a- sleep 






















No-vem - ber seems,— She smiles and dreams. | 
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A DIRECTORY OnE 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excelle 





“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEA 


wnaedt Gea a a 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manag>~r. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Asx « Manager. 


G&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


the Pacific, Manua ning, $600, Travelin 





has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
$700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, L Primary. $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $000. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, , Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We pre f - 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in ‘all cubjecte for Siell eorvien teoter- 
garten, home study. Students 

N 


AH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





. 
N A GENC a4 is valuable in proportion to its - 
A influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells is something but if i 
you about them THAT is asked in seonminend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


— BREWER 


1302 





AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 











Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % 5382 sston se. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


Sent free. Western Offices {Soise IDAHO 








School News 
E. V. Leighton 


HONOLULU 


A round-the-world traveller found chil- 
dren representing eight nationalities in 
a country school near Honolulu, saluting 
the American flag and reciting the Civic 
Creed. 


VACATION SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 


The idea is gaining ground that a two- 
months’ “lay-off” is no more beneficial 
to the children engaged in school work 
than it ‘would be to their fathers engaged 
in industry. Vital statistics show com- 
paratively few deaths due to overwork 
and those few if investigated might prove 
to be caused by underwork of some un- 
exercised organ. The healthy, happy 
children of the vacation schools show 
that vacation schools help, rather than 
hinder, the child’s development and these 
schools are rapidly multiplying. 

That they aré not as new as some of us 
think is shown by the fact that the 
Fortnightly Club of Winchester, Mass., 
has conducted a vacation school for fifteen 
years. This year, the registration was 
two hundred children, who benefited by 
the manual training, games, and songs. 

The Rockland, Mass., schools had a six 
weeks’ regular course for the benefit of 
those wishing to make up regular work 
which had been interfered with during 
the winter or spring term. 

From the creeping into the regular 
school course of the playground activities 
and the carrying over into the summer 
playground of much of the vocational 
instruction now developing in the regular 
course, will come eventually a much 
longer, better planned school year. 


Arms OF EpUCATION AS GIVEN IN SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING 


In Normal School, we hear much about 
the “Aim of Education.” In practice, 
we too often forget or are not conscious 
of any aim. That community does effi- 
cient work which recognizes a standard 
of attainment and accepts definite aims 
toward which all the teachers make or- 
ganized effort. A great widening of the 
educational horizon is shown in the ad- 
vertisements put forth by hosts of public 
and private schools. Perhaps a list of 
them will “give us pause” while we com- 
pare these aims with our own. 

“To fulfill its original intention, the 
school system ought to be so organized 
as to give the largest possible degree of 
real education to the boy or girl who has 
to leave and go to work at the end of the 
average school agé. In other words, the 
primary and grammar schools should be 
a self-contained educational system. They 
should afford a complete or a reasonably 
complete education without reference to 
the high school or university.” 

‘“A preparation for citizenship or for 
college. Believing that no adequate edu- 





cation can be secured without a thorough 
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” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 8 
hers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
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iE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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grounding in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, these subjects are emphasized.” 

“Tt is the aim of the school to meet the 
practical spirit of the age by equipping 
the student to be a good, strong, practi- 
cal citizen, able and willing to do his full 
share of the world’s work.” 

“In order that the boys may get an 
insight into modern business methods, 
obtain first-hand information in great 
industrial enterprises, and learn to make 
close observations, trips are made to 
places of business and educational inter- 
est.” 

“The school tries to meet the individual 
needs of the pupils by carefully studying 
to find out what the individual’s needs are.” 

“The purpose of education is to evolve 
the happy, efficient individual.” 

“Tt has been the endeavor to make good 
habits and adherence to law not merely 
necessary, but more attractive than their 
opposites.” 

“The purpose of the school work is 
not to fill the minds of its pupils with 
many facts, however useful, but to de- 
velop the power to think accurately, 
quickly, and deeply; -to concentrate the 
attention and to work faithfully.” 

The fundamental purpose of the school 
is education in that larger sense which 
includes ethical and practical training, for 
it is now recognized that preparation for 
life is of greater importance than prepara- 
tion for college.” 


PLAYING House” IN PROVIDENCE PLaAy- 
GROUNDS 


At Public St. Playground, in Provi- |. 


dence, a domestic science- course is in 
operation. It gives enjoyment to the 
children and satisfaction to teachers, for 
while conducted as “play” it is truly 
informing. A flat of three rooms, bed- 
room, dining-room, and kitchen, in the 
school building, each furnished according 
to the standard of the average wage of the 
community are the “play-house.” Often 
a group plays at being father, mother, and 
the children. Specific duties are assigned 
to each and the knowledge of the in- 
structor not only in domestic science, but 
in the way of a child’s heart, are called 
into account, while the play progresses. 
Before the summer is over the children 
know how to care for the three rooms, 
how to cook simple food, how to serve it, 
and how to behave at table. 

Boys as well as girls learn mending, 
sewing on buttons, etc. The kitchen attire 
of the girls, caps, aprons, is made by them- 
selves. Mrs. Harry Cutler is responsible 
for the introduction of domestic science 
into the playground work. She says: 

“Tf our efforts to teach domestic science 
accomplish what we are aiming at, we will 
not only educate the growing girls to 
become better home-makers in the future, 
but we hope to alleviate conditions at 
the present time by training the boys and 
girls to be efficient helpers in homes where 
too often the mother is unable to make the 


Calis for Teachers Every Month in the Year 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Established 1897 


101i TREMONT ST.. jonni. BOSTON, MASS. 














This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address 


1A Park Street, Boston 
256 Fifth Ave., New York 
1845 U Street, Washington 


70 College St., Orangeburg 
28 E. Fackson Bivd., Chicago 
g20 Cen. Savings Bk. Bidg., Denver 


610 Swetland Bidg., Portland 
2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles 





It pays —to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 





TEACHERS’ 12th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wasb- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 
AGENCY 


PACIFI tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 





Recommends college and nor- 


he 9 
~ Pratt Teachers’ Agency #.fssccies = 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





It is : twr) ewise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INCTDIICTORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





The Schermerborn Teachers’ A.geneocy. 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


The Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency 


S. J. RACE, Manager 
327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Is the best medium through which to secure choice, high-salaried positions 
in the Northwestern States. 

Is conducted by experienced business men and educators. 

Has as regular patrons the best schools in the Northwest and West. 

Has been remarkably successful in placing its candidates. 

Returns fee where we fail to satisfy. 


Write to-day for full information. Speak of your education and experience. 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 








home all that it should be.” 


booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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GOLD NUGGETS 
LITERATURE 


Selected and Graded by ALFRED O. TOWER, A.M. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED AT LAST! 
No More Hunting for Poems Worth Memorizing 


These poems have been selected with greatest care 





FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 


With much original matter by Marie Irish, Clara J. Denton, Laura R. 
Smith and others. 


The largest, choicest and bést arranged collection for Thanksgiving published. 
For all grades, Primary, Intermediate and Higher. Contains 77 recitations, 12 
dialogues and exercises, 2 acrostics, 3 drills, 10 songs, 12 tableaux, and 32 quo- 
tations. Nothing equal to it in newness and variety. 


Illustrated. 144 pages. Price, 25 cents, 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS 


By Clara J. Denton 





both in regard to authorship and literary quality. 
are strictly graded by years and terms, and relate to 
subjects that interest and inspire the child mind. 

The words to the best National Songs and Folk Songs 
are also included in the gradation of each year. 


is not a poor poem in the list. 


Each book contains directions for the teaching of the 


poems. 


PUBLISHED IN THREE BOOKS 
Book I Grades I—IIll 
Book II sag 


Book Ill “ Vil-Ix - 


Price 30 cents, postpaid 
IVv—VI =e . 
40 “ “ 


They The most complete book of Entertainments for all the holidays published. 
Recitations, dialogues, plays and exercises for all school holidays. A splendid 
collection for all grades. 


201 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK 
Edited by Jos. C. Sindelar. 


A new and excellent book containing about 60 recitations, 19 dialogues and 
and exercises, 4 drills, 10 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 Pantomimes, 50 quotations, 10 
interesting facts often desired, and the novel entertainment, “A Living Christ- 
mas Magazine.” The matter is new, much of it having been written especially 


ine. 
for this k, and has been carefully classified. 


Illustrated. 165 pages. Price, 30 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 


With much original matter by Marie Irish, Clara J. Denton, Laura R. 


There 





Brooktyn, N. 
Mr. Atrrep O. Tower, A. M. 
ear Sir: 


authors. h 
make of the mind a treasure house for future use. 


ELIZABETH 
World’s Evanzelist —“‘World’s and National’ Supt. 





I have examined your three volumes of “Gold Nuggets 
of Literature” and am greatly pleased with them. The poems you 
selected for memorizing by the pupils of the schools under your care, and 
schools generally, are all of genuine worth, selected from the very best 
Each one is adapted to help in the making of character, and to 
As one who has been 
an educator and lecturer for years, I heartily commend 
books, and rejoice in the good they cannot fail to accomplish. 


ment, Woman's Christian Temperance Union.”’ Lecturer upon Literary and 
other themes, and former Supt. of Scientific Instruction, N.Y.W.C.T.U. 


Smith and others. 


By far the best arranged, largest and choicest collection for Christmas pub- 
lished. The matter is nearly al! new. The book is divided into three parts: 
Primary, Intermediate and Higher, and contains 72 recitations, 11 dialogues 
and exercises, 2 acrostics, 3 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 quotations. 
Over 100,000 copies of this book have been sold. 


Illustrated, 160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
We carry a full line of Thanksgiving and Christmas Cards, Postal 


Cards, Gift Booklets, Calendar Pads, Blackboard Stencils, and other 
goods needed by teachers for these holidays. 


Y., August 5, 1912 


ave 


these valuable 


W. GREENWOOD 
Evangelistic Depart- Send for our Teachers’ Catalogue and also Catalogue of Plays and Entertain- 
ments — Free on Request. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


DEPT. B. 


San Francisco 

















Books That Will Help You Every Day 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 


Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 
Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 
Vol. 1—First Term For September, October, 
Noveniber atid December. 
Vol. Il—Second Term For January, February 


and March. 
Vol. 1— Third Term For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and ‘Kindergarten into intelligent co-operation. 

utmost importance, is the systematic use of “gifts” 
materials in the primary, and the sequences must be 
carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color, harmonies and illustrative work. 


STORY PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 
Fully IMlustrated Cloth 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The plays in this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 





SEAT WORK AND (LANGUAGE GAMES 
SENSE TRAINING. By MYRA KING 


Los Angeles, California 
By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT I12mo 95 pages Cloth, 50 cents 
Illustrated Mailing Price, 50 cents Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
| learn the use of words in play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It can 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct speech, if 
Language Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second and Third Grades. Correct language is in 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

_ Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 
| dinary speech these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les 
| sons. Every child in the room is expected to take an 
| active part in every part of the game 

“Correct forms thus taught,” says Supt. Moore 
“will keep coming up as long as one lives.”’ 


Miss Mount in this work so!ves the problem of de- 
vising pleasing and profitable employment for leisure 
hours in graded and ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat work, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 


‘A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS 
AND 
MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 
Cloth 264 pages Price, 60 cents 


ord 4 . , Cloth Price, 50 cents 
The material in this volume has been compiled es- . A ! - 
ially for teachers of little ones in the first grade. | In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 

here are over two hundred pages of carefully | impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little 
selected recitations and songs, for every occasion on | people are imitators. Dramatization is one of their 
which school celebrations are held, each day having its | great delights. s , a ¥ 
full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little | | A child will take more interest in learning his par- 
folks who are to take part in the entertainments. ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines 

Recitations for individual boys and girls, together | of some “piece to speak” alone. A child delights in 
with concert exercises for selected numbers of each, are | taking an active part among others. He loves action 
grouped under their respective days, as follows: | The imitative powers of the child have been borne in 

Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Lincoln Day, | mind. 
Washington’s Birthday. Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decora This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
tion Day, Mother’s Day, and Miscellaneous. of the Primary Grades. : 





LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
By ELLA M. POWERS 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Stree; 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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For “Good Teeth—Good Health”—and 
Better School Work 
The letters of school children from which we quote here— 


show how eagerly scholars seize on the idea of hygiene of the mouth. 
Their teachers have taken advantage of our offer to supply 


Free Trial Tubes and Pledge Cards 


On receipt of one of “our “teacher coupons” (see Primary Education for 
October) we will send to any teacher on request as many trial tubes and pledge 
cards as she has scholars. 
as prizes for compositions on the value of clean teeth. Hundreds of teachers have 
written us their appreciation of these object lessons telling enthusiastically of the 
interest aroused and the good accomplished. You can do your pupils no greater 
service than teaching them the simple but vital lesson of clean teeth. 

Because of its delicious flavor Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has 
especial value in this work. 

When once its use is begun the habit is quickly formed and the young folks 
continue to care for their teeth regularly. 

Send the October coupon, stating the number in your class. 


Be sure to mention both town and county and give express shipping address, 
This offer is good only in the United States. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— luxurious, lasting, refined 


Two larger tubes will be included which may be offered + 


These pictures of Dental Lecturers in the public schools show how deeply 
the matter of Oral Hygiene has been impressed on educators. 
have lecturers, models and charts at your command, but you and your pupils 


Gentlemen: My teacher, Miss Kerrt- 
B: received the tooth cream. bh 


indly 


vemeone. And I likeitvery 
much, 


k you for sending it. My 
teeth feel a great deal bettcr since I 
have used it. And they are nice and 
white. (Signed) Annie Bernstone 
Dear Sirs: I thank you very much 
for sending us the Ribbon Dental 
Cream. I have used mine up and | am 
going to get some more, I am trying 
to get in the habit of washing my 
teeth, I make my brothers and sisters 
wash their teeth too. Sometimes my 
big brother will forget to wash bis 
teeth. When I tell him he ought to he 
does if. (Signed) Guynette White 
Gentlemen: Iappreciate your Cream 
‘ery much and I got some more of it, 
My mother liked it very much. 
brother tried it and he 
liked it. Now I clean my 
teeth every day with it. 
(Signed) 
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